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Corn Fodder, Tnrnip Drill, and Root Cutter. 
Mr. Barenam: As I am but a mere tyro in Ameri- 
can Husbandry, you will oblige me by stating the pre- 
cise stage of the plant at which corn should be cut, 
which has been grown solely for fodder. Should it be 
cut and cured just as the silk begins to turn brown? 

I have read with interest the article in your last No. 
by Marsena “ou raising turnips.” His mode of pre- 
paring the land for the seed is similar to that practiced 
by the English farmers; but as in the case of the latter, 
the seed is almost universally sown with machines, the 
tedium attendant on Marsena’s plan is avoided. 

I have now by me, quite new, an imported Turnip 
Drill, which as a unique and efficient implement, sur- 
passes anything I have yetseen. At the draught end 
of the beam is a concave roller, which smoothes down 
the surface of the ridge; this is followed by a coulter, 
which forms a shallow furrow on the ridge into which 
are dropped through a tube trom a box, fixed above the 
beam, ashes, bone-dust, guano, &c. Next follows a 
scuffle, which partially covers the manure with earth, 
on which the seed is dropped through a tube connect- 
ed with a box fixed above the beam, on which seed 
may be sown liberally or sparingly at the will of the 
operator. Next to this is attached a light roller, which 
closes the operation. Thus, with this machine, a man 
and horse, by passing once over the ground, can sow 
several acres of turnips in a day. 

I have also an imported Turnip Cutter, containing 
30 knives, which will cut, either for sheep or cattle, a 
bushel of roots a minute. 

[ shall have pleasure in showing the above machines 
to any gentleman, who may wish to obtain such supe- 
rior and efficient implements 

Respectfully yours, &c., E. Pipster. 

Portsmouth, July 22, 1850. 

Remarks.—In regard to the time for cutting corn 
stalks for fodder, no precise rule can be given; as the 
growth will vary very much, according to the weather, 
soil, &c. Our rule is, to cut when we judge that the 
largest amount of fodder can be obtained ina green sta‘e. 
If not cut until many of the leaves turn brown and the 
stalks become hard, the quality of the fodder is injured. 

After cutting, it should be tied in bundles of moder- 
ate size and stood in shocks to cure; when well dried 
it may be hauled and put in a stack; but care should 
be taken to put all the butt ends of the stalks outward 
in the stack, as they are apt to retain moisture a long 
time.—Epb 
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Sowing Rye for Pasture — Timely Hints. 





Mr. BareuamM: — The shortness of grass will causea 
scarcity of winter fodder, and mavy farmers would do 
well to sow @ tield of rye amongst corn, for winter 
pasture. It should be sown as early as possible in Au- 
rust; it costs but little to put it in, will benefit the corn 
to give the ground an extra stirring with plow or cul- 
tivator, and the pasturage will be found of great advan- 
tive in winter and early spring, especially for sheep 
with early lambs, and for milch cows, as it comes at a 
time when greet food is most needed but cannot else- 
where be found. a j 

Much can also be done in the way of prov iding winter 
pasture for stock by allowing meadows to make a good 
growth (without feeding off) in the fall. In those parts 
of the country, where but little snow falls 10 winter, 
this practice is quite common and is found of great ad- 
vantage, especially when hay is scarce. 

By sowing wheat a little earlier and thicker than 
usual, it will also afford early spring pasture for sheep, 
&c., without any detriment to the crop. 

The judicious use of pumpkins, apples, and other 
articles not commonly cared for, will often do much 
towards helping stock through the winter, especially 
by keeping up their flesh late in the full, and an animal 
in good flesh in December is already half wintered. 

Respectfully, J. Knox, 

Sunbury, VU. 

P. S. Inquiries. —Whatis the best method of destroy- 
ing elder bushes, thistles and mullins on pasture fields? 
f Mow them off as often as they grow up. A few ap- 
plications of this remedy will kill them.— Ep.] | 

What is the best time and mode of sowing Timothy 
[ We suppose the common practice of sowing 
early in spring on wheat ground, the same as clover, 
is as good as any for this climate. If any of our read- 
ers can suggest a better we hope they will do so. 

The running at the nose of your sheep is doubtless 
caused by grubs in the head —a distase very difficnlt 
tu remedy. See remarks on this head in several pre- 
vious volumes of O. Cult.— Ep. 
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Ingenious mode of procuring Water, by the use of 
the Syphon. 





Frienp Barenam:—Many farmers experiencing much 
inconvenience in consequence of a deticiency of water 
for their stock, or its situation being remote from the 
born vard, I herewith, for the benefit of the readers of 
the Cultivator, send a description of a watering place 
1 have recently constructed. 

My farm not being supplied with constantly rauning 
water, and it being very difficult to obtain by digging, 
I have turned the water irom off my barn into a well 
near by which affords buta small supply of water, and 
by means of a syphon about 300 feet long the water is 
conducted into a trough the same distance from the 
barn. The well is near 20 feet deep, and the end of the 
pipe, where the water is discharged, 2 or 3 feet lower| 
than the bottom of the well. For the purpose of put- 
ting the syphon into operation, a smal! pumpisattached 
to the discharging end, by which means the air is ex- 
hausted and the water will continue to flow for several | 
months, when perhaps air will accumulate at the sum- 
mit and the pump again be required. 

To insure success, much care should be taken in lay- | 
ing the pipe to prevent undulations or sudden « urves, | 
else air may accumulate in the pipe and the water} 
eventually cease running. 

To prevent a waste of water when the supply is not} 
copious, a valve is fitted to the discharging end of the} 
pipe, to which is attached one prong of what might be| 
termed a forked lever (18 inches long), while the other 
is fastened by means of a hinge to the end of the trough, 
immediately below the valve; to the other end of the 
lever is attached a float, resting on the water in the 
trough, (a white lead keg answering a good purpose.) 
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When the water is exliausted in the trough, the float is 
lowered, by which meaus the valve is opened and the 
water commences running, and when the trough is by 
this means again filled, the float is raised and the valve 
again closed; thus acting as a self-regulator. 

To prevent freezing in winter, a partition is placed 
vear one end of the trough, witha smallaperture at the 
bottom to admit the water to freely pass, and the end 
containing the regulator embanked around by earth and 
securely covered. : 

l'rom various experiments I have ascertained that by 
means of a syphon water may be raised from 25 to 28 
feet; although theory demonstrates the atmosphere 
as being capable of elevating it near 34, yet in practice 
it is found that the above distance is the greatest eleva- 
tion attainable by ordinary means. 

A pipe of $ inch calibre answers a good purpose 
My syphon has now been in operation about 4 mouths, 
and I think it will continue to operate as long as the 
water is suflicient. Any information of which I am in 
possession will be freely communicated, by letter or 
otherwise. Davip Fawcett 

Salem, Columbiana co., 24 mo., 28th, 1850. 

Remarks.— We have deterred the publication of the 
foregoing communication for several months, with the 
expectation of procuring a drawing and engraving of 
the very ingenious apparatus it describes; but fiuding 
some difficulty iv obtaining these, we give the descrip- 
tion alone, as it is very clearly stated and, we believe, 
will be readily understood by all who are sufficiently 
familiar with the principles on which it operates to be 
likely to desire any thing of the kind. And, indeed, 
there are not many persons who have a well so situated 
that water can be drawn from it by a syphon—as it 
requires the surface of the ground at the discharging 
eud of the pipe to be lower than the water in the well 
See the operation of the syphon explained in our last 
year's volume, page 103, where reterence was made by 
iuquiry in regard to the fureguing case, but the amount 
of jall was not corrs cuy stat 1d in the letter of inquiry. 
—Ep 

* een o 
Letter from Indiana---I nquiries, 





Clay (ands and Deep plowing—Clover after Corn— 
Dynamometer— Devon Cattle. 
Mr. Barexnam: Although deeply interested in agri- 


cultural progress, it is but recently that 1 have had 
the opportunity of seeing your valuable paper, and 
I take tis occasion to express my best wishes for its 
prosperity and efficiency. 

In this region we stand in need not only of bet- 
ter information, but of a better will before we shall 
ever distingnish ourselves in agiicultural excellence. 
The “skinning system” has prevailed too long and too 
extensively to be eradicated at once, and stern neces- 
sity with many wiil be its only cure. 

We possess a Beech clay soil, with a rolling sur- 
face, with limestone quarries quite numerous, and lime 
water entirely. Within the past two years, some very 
satislactory experiments have been made in deep plow- 
ing, both im sub-sviling and trench plowing; the for- 
mer from 14 to 18 inches and the latter from 8 to 13 
inches; it is unquestionably the best method of mana- 
ging stiff clay soils, to plow them deep, under any 
and all circumstances. 

How willit answer in such a soil, trench ploughed 
15 inches deep, and now in corn, to sow it down in 
clover before the final working of it, say about the 20th 
of the present month, with a view to turn the clover 
under for a crop of wheat in 1851? I think of trying 
the experiment 

Iam expecting much gratification in visiting the 
great Fair at Cincinnati, and have no doubt it will be an 
exhibition worthy of the great State under whose lib- 
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eral policy the subject has been judiciously encour- 
aged. 

Will you be kind enough to inform me, through your 
next paper, where and for what price areliable ‘ Dyn- 
amometer”’ can be obtained ? 

Where can full blood Devonshire stock be obtained ? 

Yours, very truly, New Yorker. 

Chester, Wayne county, Ta., July 8th, 1850. 

Remarks.—“New Yorker” has gotupon the right track 
for successful farming on clay lands. Deep plowing 
and draining, with rotation of crops, are the foundation 
of improvement on such lands. 

We have some doubts whether clover sown amongst 
corn the present summer, will yield the fullest return 
if plowed under for wheat next year; but the experi 
ment is worth trying. It may be best to allow it an- 
other year’s growth before plowing under. 

The best form of a dynamometer we believe is man- 
ufactured and scld by H. L. Emery, at his agricultu- 
ral warehouse at Albany, N.Y. The price, if we re- 
member right, is $10. Several of them will no doubt 
be for sale at the Ohio State Fair in September, and 
oue will be used ina trial of plows at that time. 

Some Devon cattle will also be exhibited, and for 
saie atthe Fair. We do not know of any numerous 
herd of this breed in Ohio or other 
We hope some will be sent on from Western New 
York.—Epb. 
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Champaign County —Creps, Reaping Machines, eo. and having been educated in the belief that it does not, 


Eviror On1o Cuttivatorn: — My object in writi ig | 





is only to keep you posted up in regard to our county. 


as we had in 1848. A great many reaping machines 
were used in the county. 


Stewart of our town (Urbana) performed very well, 
viving entire satisfaction. This machine rakes off the) 
wheat itself, and cuts as wide a through as any of the 
others. } 

Our crop of fruit is not a full one. Peaches, none,| 
except a few in the south part of the county among the} 
hills. Cherries, half a crop. Apples, some varieties| 
full enough, and others none. I procured some sweet} 
cherries of Mr. Burr in 1847 ; some fruited, and all true} 
to name but “ Bellede Choisey.” I find no description 
suiting it in the catalogues which I have. Color light 
ved, sub-acid, tender and juicy, heart shaped, large, long 
siender stem, ripe 15th July (perhaps a little behind its 
time, from the lateness of the spring), Morello wood 
and foliage, anda full bearer. Whatisit? [Cant tell— 
perhaps “ Belle Magnifique.” — Ep.] 

Very respectfully, yours, Jos. C. Brann. 
Buckland, Champaign co., July 20, 1850 


2 oor 
From Carroll County. 





Harvest WeatHerR — Wueat Smut, Xe. 

i'nignpD BateEHAM:— Soon after [ last wrote we had 
our share cf that warm wet weather which made things 
grow finely; and, after a few weeks of showery weather, 
we have had good weather for hay and wheat harvest. 
Wheat cutting commenced here about the 7th of the 
present month, and it is now nearly done. Wheat ef 
best quality, at least twice as much as last year, and 
one-third more than an average crop. 

In this neighborhood there is an abundance uf smut 
in many fields of wheat; so much as to produce quite 
a smell in harvesting. How extensive this may be, I 
cannot say, but I am inclined to think it a subject of as 
much importance to wheat growers as the transmuta- 
tion of wheat tochess, which has beendiscussed through 
the Cultivator. That wheat changes to smut I suppose 
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Western States. | 


We are through our harvest; good wheat, and as much | 
Huzzy’s have done as well) 
is usual; McCormick’s were more successful than last} 

. 7 » | 
year; and a machine patented by Messsrs. Goble &) 
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no one will deny, yet there are a variety of opinions 
as to this change. Some asserting that no matter how 
smutty the seed sown may be, it will have no effect on 
the next crop; while others assert that it will certainly 
produce smut again, and not only so, but that if the 
seed be threshed on a floor, or carried in a bag after 
smutted wheat, it will cause smut to be prodaced. Ad- 
vocates of both these opinions give experiments to 
prove the truth of their theory, which seems to render 
it difficult to determine what the true cause is; yet 
there must be some continually operating cause, for an 
effect without a cause would be an anomaly in nature 
That the smut itself does not grow, every one will 

coucede. Therefore, if smutty seed produces smutt 
grain, it must be by infection or impregnation; and if 
it is produced in this way, the question is, does the in- 
fection take place by contact after the grain is ripe, or 
does it take place during the blossoming of the grow- 
ing wheat. This latter supposition seems the more 
probable to my mind, although I am not fully satisfied 
that it is caused at all by infection; and I write more 
for the sake of hearing the opinions and experience of 
| others than of giving my own. Yet here are the results 
of my last fall’s sowing in regard to smut: first, sowed 
about 34 acres, seed very smutty, wheat harvested as 
bad or worse than the seed sown; second, about 2 
acres, same seed, but washed in spring water before 
sowing; produce not so bad as the first, yet quite bad 
The balance, 6 or 7 acres, was sown with 


| 


| 


with smut. 
seed which had almost no smut in it, and the wheat 
harvested from it is — clear of it. 

| Now I am aware that afew isolated experiments are 
|not sufficient to prove that the evil lies in infection; 


I wish to see the subject somewhat discussed through 
the Cultivator. 
We have just had a fine soaking rain. 
Respectfully, &c., 
Augusta, O., 7th mo., 19th, 1850. 
“<7ceooe 
Letter from Trumbull County. 


L. Hote. 





Epiror Cuttivatorn:— The past has been truly a 
harvest week. To-day the shocks stand thickly upon 
many hundred acres in this region,— and such wheat! 
The common voice of our farmers declare it the best 
crop in many years. 

The transition from the gloomy prospect afew weeks 
ago to the rich harvest of the present, has filled many 
a heart with gladness and thanksgiving. 

‘or a week past the heavy wains have creaked be- 
neath their full loads of hay, where but lately the pros- 
pect of empty barns and starving herds stared the hus- 
bandman in the face. 

So uniform and plentiful is the harvest, that the labor- 
ers are by far too few to gather it as fast as it ripens; 
and the sturdy and thriving German has invoked the 
aid of his true allies,—his wife and daughters,— who 
bind the sheaf with a dexterity that would make a 
gloved dandy stare with horror. But necessity is the 
mother of invention, and many other children have this 
same mother, every way more respectable than the 
families of idleness or pride. 

Most kinds of fruitare growing in great plenty, only 
in some localities peaches are destroyed. 

The spirit of thrift and progress are abroad in this 
region, and are rapidly developing themselves. The 
noble rivalry of excellence, begotten by the recent 
movements of the agricultaral society, has resulted in 
the adoption of scientific and systematic methods of 
furming, which bring a rich return, and add thousands 
to the stock of our agricultural wealth. 

The few hundred dollars expended in these opera- 
tions have raised the tone of the farming interest — the 
dignity and respect of labor, and the real wealth of the 
community, in a measure that far more than compen- 
sates, in either of these results, the whole cost of sus- 
taining them 
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A spirit of taste and refinement is likewise the result | very abundant, except peaches ; they being an entire 
of this progress; means of enjoyment have increased | failure. The curculio has not made its appearance, as 
the desire for enjoyment,—a commodious and tasteful | usual, this year. 
residence, once erected, must be furnished with cor-| The abundant raius that have fallen during the past 
responding fixtures; people in possession of these in- | month will make the product of the dairy equal to any 
crease in feelings of self-respect, which result in more | former year, and prices are a little better than last. 
polished manners and extensive observation. Now The weather has been exceedingly warm the past 
trom elegance in personal affairs attention is turned to | month — quite too warm for those that were compelled 
those which are held in common, and the whole coun- | to labor in the open sun, R. J. THompson. 
try is made to wear an air of improvement and taste,; pP.§,. The Agricultural Fair of Portage county will 
which in return reacts upon the moral sense, cultivating | be held in Ravenna on the 25th and 26th of September. 
a love of the beautiful, which expands and purifies the 
heart, and fits us for the enjoyment of a higher life by 
leading us to make a proper use of this. 

Respecttully, &c., S. D. Harris. 

Warren, O., July 15th, 1850. 

Remarks.— The foregoing is by a new contributor, 
who wields a ready pen and from whom we should be | 
pleased to hear often, whether upon agricultural affairs | 
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Yours, 


Ravenna, July 20, 1850. 
tllilibiiaan 


Letter from Brown County. 





Mr. Bateuam:—As I have not seen anything in the 
Cultivator lately from this county, I have just taken up 
my pen to give you a short sketch of ‘“‘ matters and 
things” hereabouts. 

We had a very wet and backward season here; so 
or matters pertaining to education and other means of | much so, that many farmers feared that they could not 
improvement.— Ep. | get in their crops in proper time, and hence they were 

aed induced to plant and sow before the soil was in _ood 
jcundition. About the 15thof May adrouth commenced, 
which lasted near five weeks. 
| During the latter part of the drouth prospects began 
It is unnecessary at this late day to say much about | to look quite gloomy. Much of the early planted corn 
the drouth, notwithstanding its ettects will uot be soon | had to be entirely replanted, and much of the early 
forgotten by the farmes of southern Ohio. The oats, | S°wn oats did not come up, and what gode-ne very 
grass and gardens have been much injured. About the | short. W heat seemed to be on a mane, OF growing 
middle of June we began to have showers, which have | shorter,” aud meadows and pastures “ going back ;” and 
continued till the present, with almost uninterrupted | many of the farmers were about to sit down on the stool 
hot weather: the thermometer ranging most of the | do-nothing and predict a failure of the corn and vat 
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Letter from Pike County. 





DRouTH— Crops — OsaGE ORANGE SEED. 





time from 88 up to 100 degrees in the shade. 

The corn crop now looks promising. having nearly 
regained what it lost in the cold and dry weather in 
May and fore part of June. Ne 

We have harvested a fine crop of wheat, with but 
little straw ; afew late pieces I have noticed injured 
by the rust. 

Fruit of every kind in abuudance. I notice the bit- 
ter rot has made its appearance among the appl s. 

My osage orange seed has’come up well for the sea- 
son, and appears to be growing fine. A few days since 
I counted two rows, and estimating from these, I have 
about three thousand plants from one quart of seed. 

Yours, &c., JoHN SLAUGHTER. 

Beaver, Pikeco., O., July 20, 1850. 
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From Jackson County. 





Our wheat crop here is good — better than usual — 
and the berry very plump and large. Oats promise a 
fair crop. Corn looks well, but is less forward than 
usual in consequence of the long drouth. The hay 
crop will be pretty good. Apples and peaches abun- 
dant. Four-tifths of the peaches dropped from the 
trees during the drouth, but on the hills the trees are 
stillso loaded as to require propping. In my.hill or- 
chard, 150 to 200 feet above the creek valley, not one 
bud in five was winter-killed, but in the valley mostof 
the blossom buds were destroyed W. W. M. 

Jackson, C. H., July 18, 1850. 

-7eoor + 
Letter from Portage County. 





Mr. Barenam:— How changed is the face of nature 
in one short month! ! 
the husbandman ha‘! not only lost all the exertions put 
forth during the season, but the prospects for a coming 
winter were forbidding enough to fill the stoutest hearts 
with dismay. Now he has not only the prospect, but 
the assurance of an abundant compensation for all his 
labor. 

The crops in this county will be a full average with 
former years, except the hay crop, that is not more than 
two-thirds of a crop; we are now cutting it. The 
wheat was never better, and is now mostly cut. Fruit 


Then, to all human appearance, | 


crops and a short hay and wheat crop; while others 
looked forward to “brighter days,” and instead of 
waiting for rain to come and “mellow the clods,” so that 
they could work their corn, they made long wooden 
rollers and rolled their corn fields, and completely pul- 
verized the clods, benefitted the corn, they think, as 
much or more than if they had given it a complete har- 
rowing, and put it in good condition for the coming 
rains and further cultivation. 

Since the rains came (which was about the 17th of 
\June) corn has grown exceedingly fast; and though 
|oats will be short, the heads look fine, and meadows 
have greatly improved; yet the crop will be scarcely 
au average one In this and adjoining counties. ; 

The wheat crop in this and the adjoining counties is 
fine — with but few exceptions much above an average 
for this part of the State. 

Many varieties of wheat have been raised hereabout 
| this season, as the Lambert, the smooth blue stem, gold- 
|eu straw, rock, bull, old bearded, and Mediterranean, 

&c. The Mediterranean has generally succeeded best; 
though I have occasionally seen some excellent fields 
\of each variety named. 

Therust has injured but little wheat in this (the north) 

;part of the county; but I have seen some fields in the 

western part of this and the eastern part of Clermont 
|county that were considerably injured by it. All the 
barley and the major part of the wheat here has been 
cut, and the balance will be cut soon. 

Apples, peaches and pears are generally quite abun- 
dant, though there are some orchards which have nearly 
entirely failed. Yours, truly, in haste, 

. 9 C**** 


| Fincastle, Brown co., O., July 10th, 1850. 
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More about Bees. 





} 
| ” 


Mr. Batenam:—I do not agree with “J.,” in his 
jauswer to inquiries about bees; (on page 204.) He 
j says it (the souring of honey) might be owing to damp- 
ness. If it had been dampness, I think it would have 
killed the bees first. As to leaving a hole covered with 
wire gauze or perforated tin in the top of the hive, for 
ventilation, it is a plan which I think “J” hasnever put 
in practice; for it is a known fact that bees close up 
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every crack, joint or hole in the hive perfectly water 
tight, before tilling with honey, so that it would be but 
a short time the gauze would be permitted to remain 
open. I think it must have been owing to some pecu- 
liar kind of blossoms off which the honey had been 
collected, where it had been so plenty that they did not 
purify it sufficiently. 

~ The reason why the bees did not go to work was, 
the honey was sour. The queen was not dead — proof, 
there were some young bees. She breeds all the young. 
{ Might she not have died after the eggs were deposited ? 


—Ep.] H. 


[e The writer of the foregoing omitted to furnish 
his address —hence we cannot send him the papers he 
desired. — Ep. 


+-2eoe - 
The most Profitable Breed of Sheep. 





the most profitable breed of sheep. One party asserts 
that the true breed is the finest, and purest Saxony ; 


Merino; a third is opposed to all fine wooled sheep, 
aud can only grow the South Down; while s‘ill anoth 
er can see no profit in any but the long wooled and 
stately Cotswold or Leicester ; while a great multitude 
are in favor of the mongrels, obtained by a cross from 
a part or all of the kinds mentioned. 

The object of raising sheep, as of any other kind of 
farming, is to make money, to turn the annual herbage 
into cash. The best breed of sheep, for the farmer to 
adopt, will depend in a great degree upon his locality. 
Whether near or at a distance from a good market for 
live stock, as large towns, or railroads leading thereto; 
whether in a grain growing, or a grazing district; or 
in a Warm or a cold climate. 

It is settled that a fine staple of wool cannot be 
grown upon a profitable carcass for the butcher. A 
large and early maturing sheep, like the South Down 
aud Cotswold, cannot be made to produce a fine cloth- 
ing wool. But the wool they do produce is valuable, 
aud brings a remunerating price, especially the long 
wool of the Leicesters. Then coarser and larger bo- 
died sheep require a larger amount of pasture, and 
cannot be kept in large flocks. For the farmer who 
keeps but a few, say trom 50 to 100, we should recom- 
mend the coarse wooled sheep. Many a farmer who 
can keep his 50 or 60 head, could make his two dol- 
lars annually, clear upon each with very little trouble. 
[t would require care, and that is what a great many 
farmers complain of, though constantly grumbling 
about hard times. Ina warm climate, and especially 
at the south, fine wooled Saxons should be preferred. 
The experience of years demonstrates that, in the grow- 
ing of fine wool, the south need have no competitor, 
aud we feel fully satisfied that it would now be the 
most profitable branch of their agricultural industry. 
There are flocks in that region which produce wool 
that cannot be surpassed by any in Germany. Among 
them, and perhaps the very first, is the flock of M. R. 
Cockrill, Esq., of Nashville, Tennessee. For evenness, 
firmness, and strength of staple, his flock has not yet 
been outdone by the very highest bred German flocks. 
Though there is little encouragement for growing fine 
wool any where, yet we should advise our friends of 
the south not to abandon it, but to keep steady along, 
for it will not be many years before they will have the 
fine wool market entirely to themselves; for the amount 
of strictly fine Saxon wool grown this side of the Ohio 
river will grow less and less every year. Some men 
who have superior flocks, like our friends Reed, of Dal- 
ton, Ohio, and Ladd, of Richmond, Ohio, and who are 
fond of it, and understand breeding, will continue them 
and make them profitable. 
there is some great change soon, the Saxon will not 
spread north and west. 
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clear up to the Rocky Mountains, seems admirably 
adapted for the Negretti and Intantado branch of the 
Merino families, as south of that line does for the Es- 
curial and Electoral branch. The best representative 
of this branch is found in what is now termed the Ver- 
mont Merino. They are a hardy race, with thick heavy 
fleeces, full of gum and yolk, and formed to withstand 
well the rigors of our hard winters. Like their con- 
genier, the Saxon, they delight in a dry soil, and will 
thrive upou pastures where larger sheep would starve. 
In Vermont, object:ons are made to this breed of sheep 
by wool dealers, because the wool is so heavy by rea- 
son of its gum and yolk. It may not be so profitable 
for them, but it shows the great value of the breed for 
cold and bleak regions. But as this sheep travels west 





jit loses this objection, for in this state, and throughout 


the west, the wool retains its fineness, but loses much 


| of its superfluous gum and oil, but none of its vigorous 
There is much discussion upon the question, as to 


constitution. Crossed upon the common breeds of Ohio, 
Michigan, and the other western states, it produces a 


valuable breed, giving a finer and heavier fleece, anda 
another is equally certain that it’s the hardy, gummy | 


stronger and more healthy habit. This breed is not 

confined to Vermont, but may be found in great purity 

in this state, and Connecticut, and Massachusetts.— 

Amovug the best now in our mind is the flock of our 

friend Mr. Dickinson, of Victor, whose communication 

on the :ubject of his flock, can be found in the last vol- 
ume, 

It is not necessary here, to particularize the various 
mongrel breeds which have grown out of these great 
leading families. We believe that one great cause of 
controversy has arisen from not taking a true view of 
the great and natural division of our country into north- 
ern and southern wool growing sections. Around 
large cities, and upon small farms, coarse wooled sheep 
will be found the most profitable; while in the milder 
climate of the south, the Saxon; and in the colder re- 
gions of the north, the Merino will be found the true 
breed — Wool Grower. 

~2eo 
Whittling Shingles. 

Scene. — Mr. Plowhandle’s dooryard, — John and Edit- 
or, seated on logs on the sunny side of his great wood- 
pi'e. John whittling a beach chip: the Editor a bass 
wood splinter. 

The Editor.— Whittle from you, John; why don’t 
you whittle from you ? 

John. — What's the difference? Whittling is whit- 
tling, any way, whether you whittle towards you or 
from you. 

Editor. —A mistake, John; a palpable mistake. 
There is philosophy in whittling. There is a right 
way, and a wrong way to doevery thing; and for the 
right way there is always a good reason. 

John. — Pray what reason for whittling from you? 
It’s asmall matter at best — really too small to consid- 
r. 


Editor. — Wrong again! It’s the observance of these 
little things—the consideration of trifles —that con- 
stitute what men call good or bad luck. There, now, 
you have cut your finger — not bad, | hope. 

John.— Not very. Blast the knife. [ Throws it down. 

Editor. — Well, this is an apt illustration — proo 
positive — before I had commenced my argument 

John. — I'd like to know what cutting my finger has 
to do with luck, good, bad, or indifferent ? 

Editor. — Everything. If you had considered a mo- 
ment you would have seen that whittling towards you 
was dangerous ; Common prudence would have shown 
you that you might cut your fingers; while if you whit- 
tle from you, there was no danger. Herein, then, is 
the key to that phantom which men call luck. 

John. — Don’t you believe in luck ? 

Editor. — Don't I believe the moon is a green cheese? 
No, sir. There is no such thing. It’s all moonshine. 


The great belt of our country lying north of the Al-| Just now you cut your finger, and you say “Iam un- 


leghany mountains, and the Ohio river, and extending | lucky.” 


No such thing —you were stupid, careless. 
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There’s old Gripe, who began with no other capital 
than his axe, worth now his thousands; and you and 
every body else says, “as lucky as old Gripe,” and yet 
we all know that he has made his money by the oper 
ations of a clear intellect — a shrewd, close observance 
of litle things —turning the stream at the fountain, 
and not waiting until it gets to be river. 

John. — Training the sapling and not the tree 

Editor. — Exactly. A good idea. 
him about his business. His work never behind. 
His hay dont get caught out in the rain. His wheat is 
never wet in the bundle or swath. He looks at little 
things. If his grain is to stand out over night, it is all 
nicely pat up in shocks and capped; if his hay can’ 
be carted the same day, it’s raked aud cocked. He says 
I am not master of the elements, but [ am of my time. 
So he makes sure against contingencies which he can- 
not control. He always whittles from him; and he is 
called “ lucky.” 

John. — And he is lucky. 


Editor. —No such thing ; if you mean by that, chance 


is 


favoring him more than others. Now, there’s Dick | 
Careless, he is always railing at his bad Inck. Dick | 


works hard. 
than Gripe. 
such “hard luck.” If it were not for his wife, he 
would have been in the poor house betore now. Eve- 
ry body says, “what a clever fellow is Dick;” and sv 
he is, he minds every body’s business but his own 
Dick stacks his hay, but neglects to put on binders, and 
the top blows off and his stack is ruined. He has a 
nice crop of wheat cut, and intends to cart to-morrow, 
so he leaves the wheat carried into bunches Sut to- 
morrow it comes on to rain, and his wheat gets wet and 
sprouts, and then you say, “ well, that’s just Dick’s 
luck.”” Dick bas had “ bad luck”? with 
cattle and horses, always losing more 
year. Now, you believe in luck. well, 
why he loses more than you do? 

John. — He Don’t take 
with them. 

Editor. — Ob! that’s it. 


IT think he does more real hard work 


his sheep and 
or less every 
just tel] me 
is careless. pains enough 
Which way do you think 
he whittles? Two, to one, John, he whittles towards 
him. He can’t see any difference; and like you isa 
firm believer in lack. There’s Tapewell, every body 
says, ‘what a lucky fellow he has been, got rich as a 
pabob, and had only a few goods tostart upon.” While 
Gingham, who had a fine store, full of goods, went all 
to smash in three years. 

John. — Yes, and old Tape bought his fine store and 
house at about one-quarter its cost. Was’nt that luck? 

Editor. — No, sir. Tape lived within his means, 
and accumulated his profits. He did not care for a fine 
store while he could sell his goods in the old one: and 
being at less expense he could always sell a little 
cheaper, aud thus get the best custom. Gingham lived 
up to his income, and a little over, 80 when hard times 
came he could not collect, could not pay, and down he 
went; while Tape was snug in his old store. Poor 
Gingham was called unlucky. But, you, see, the only 
difficulty was, he whittled towards himself, till he cut 
his tingers— while Tape always whittled the other 
way. No such thing as luck there, John. 

John. — Don't give it up yet. You're as plausible 
as a lawyer in a bad case; but still I am not convinced. 
I lost a young colt, the other day—dropped down 
dead in the field — was worth a cool hundred — now, 
was not that bad luck? I don’t know what you'll call 
it, but L call it confounded bad luck. 

Editor. — How had you kept the colt? 

John. — In the stable all winter, on carrots and hay, 
in fine order. Turned him out to grass the other day, 
and before night of the second day he was stone dead. 

Editor. — Did he run much when you let him 
Large field? 3 


ao? 
go! 


John. — Ah! did’nt he run? Only a ten acre lot. I 
thought the fellow never would get enough. What 


an elegant racer he would have made. 
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You always find | 


But every body pities poor Dick, he has | 





VoL. VI. 





Editor. — Day was warm and night cold? 

John. — Yes, but what of that? 
| Editor. —Oh, nothing! only you whittled towards 
} you. 
|" John. o— How sO 

Editor.—Simple John This you call “luck, 
while i's rank stupidity. Your colt was in high con- 
dition — had exercised. A prudent man 
would have put him into a small yard, until he had 
|become somewhat quieted. Old Gripe would not 

have left him out over a cold night, after he had been 

lexercising so severely ina hot sun. 
victim to your own thoughtlessness. 
self running. Lucky John! 

John. — How could [ tell he would hurt himself by 
| being turned out. Never had one before, aud have done 
| just the same thing times enough betore. 

Editor. — That's We come back to where we 
started. It’s the observance of these trifles, nothin 

more, that makes men lucky or unlucky. Whittle fro: 
|you, my good fellow, always whittle from you, and « 
tig for luck. 

John. — Well, there is one kind of luck I know y: 


not been 


The colt was a 
He kille im 


u 
| delight in, and that’s ready. 

Editor. — And pray, what’s that? 

John. — Pot-luck, to-be-sure. 


Editor. — Good, I am with you. — Wool Grower. 
| 
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Education for Farmers. 





| The following excellent remarks on Agricultural Bd 
j}ucation, are part of a chapter entitled “ Suggestions 
| for the improvement of Agriculture,” in the recent re- 
| port of the Patent Office. Compiled by Dr. Lee: 

J 

| 


| Since 1823, when Judge Buel introduced the first bil! 


|to establish an agri¢ ultaral college in the State of New 
| York by legislative aid, constant etforts have been made 
|to render the study of rural economy as a science, not 
|less than its practice as an art, popular in this country 
Twenty-seven years have now elapsed, a whole gener- 
| ation have passed off the stage, end New York, with 
lher five hundred thousand cultivators of the soil, is 
| still without the first agricultural school worthy of the 
| name; nor is any other State ina better condition.— 
| Dark as this view of agricultural education rea'ly is, 
it is the darkness that precedes the dawn of a bright 
jand happy day. Men who have labored for the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the elevation of agricul- 
turists, for a quarter of a century, with little hope aud 
less of pecuniary reward, now realize the beginning 
of an auspicious change in public sentiment. Thanks 
|to agricultural journals and societies, the people wi!! 
soon discover that labor and capital devoted to tillage 
and husbandry are as worthy of legislative considera- 
tion as labor and capital employed in mining, commer 
and manufactures. So soon as this truth 1s fairly com- 
prehended, the long struggle ot the friends of improve 
ment wil! be crowned with success, and the victory 
won over both ignorance and traditions. 

It is indeed, wonderful how long those enlightened, 
reasoning farmers. who, like Washington, cherish a 
due respect for their high calling, have had to beg, and 
beg in vain, of State Legislatures and of Congress, for 
a little assistance to prevent the universal impoverish- 
ment of American soils. Whatever has been done to 
arrest the exhaustion of arated lands, has been effected 
not only without due aid from Government, but in spite 
j}of a mistaken policy which encouraged the removal of 
all the elements of bread and meat from cultivated 
fields, and their speedy transportation beyond the pos- 
sibility of restitution. Neither the earnest recommen- 
dation of the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon, nor 
the prayers of two generations of agriculturists, nor 
the paintal fact that nearly all tilled lands were becom- 
ing less and less productive, could induce any Legisla- 
ture to foster the study of agriculture as a science. Hap- 
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pily, this term, when used in connection with rural af-} trinsic worth of cultivated, well developed Reason, in 


fairs, is no longer a subject of ridicule. 


practical agriculture. No inconsiderable degree of 


Some pains have been taken in this report to prove lmental culture must precede all scientific tillage and 
that one thousand millions of dollars judiciously ex- | husbandry. An oak is not matured from an acron in 


pended will hardly restore the one hundred millions of | 
acres of partially exhausted lands in the Union, to that | 
richness of mould and strength of fertility for perma- | 
nent cropping which they possessed in their primitive | 
state. | 

The continued ftruitfulness of the earth is un interest | 
far greater and more enduring than any form of goy 
ernment, 

If the twenty-two millions of people now in the 
United States may rightfully exhaust the natural fer- | 
tility of one third of the arable lands of the country, 
the forty-four miilions who will be here twenty-five 
years hence may properly consume the productiveness 
of the remaining two-thirds of all American territory. 

A great principle is involved in the science of agri- 
culture, which reaches through indefinite generations, 
and forms the basis of all possible improvements and 
ot the highest hopes of our race. All advancement is 
iupracticable in a country that closely approximates | 
the condition of a desert. 

As a nation of farmers, is it not time that we inquire | 
by what means, and on what éerms, the fruitfulness of | 
the earth and the health and vigor of its invaluable | 
products may be forever maintained, if uot ferever im- 
proved? | 

These are questions of universal concernment, to 
the careful and rigid investigation of which no man 
should refuse to lend a listening ear. A governmental! 
policy, which results in impoverishing the natural fer- 


lity of laud, vo matter by what popular name it is | 


called, must have an end. It is only a question of ¢ime | 
when this truly spendthrift course, this abuse of the | 
goodness of Providence, shall meet its inevitable pun- | 
ishment. To show the necessity of reform, a plain es 
timate has been made, iu the chapter on “ agricultural 
statistics,” to prove that we annually waste enough of | 
the elements of bread, without which not the first ker- | 
nel of corn can be formed, to produce one thousand 
inillion bushels of this important staple. 

fhe Board of Agriculture of Ohio estimates the crop | 
of corn in 1849, within the limits of that State, at sev- | 
enty million of bushels; aud it will hardly be extrav- 
agaut to say, that the faurmersof Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Wisconsin, export a million tons of 
breadstuffs and provisions, where they import one ton | 
of the atoms drawn from their virgin svils, to form ag- 
ricultural products. Can it be said, in trath that a 
million tous of bread aud meat are produced trom 
nothing? Will it be contended that the earth within 
the reach of good ploughing, contains an unlimited 
amount of the precise things consumed to make the 
plants, whose organic and inorganic elements are taken | 
trom the soil, and never restored? If this be true, | 
then all fertilizers are not only unnecessary, but abso 
lutely worthless. This cannot be so; for lands that} 
seventy years ago produced from twenty-five to thirty- 
tive bushels of wheat in the State of New York. now 
yield only from six to nine bushels per acre; and in| 
all the old planting States the results of exhaustion are | 
still more extensive and stil] more disastrous. } 

A lack of mental culture and discipline is the most | 
serious impediment to the diffusion of agricultural sci- 
ence among the mass of farmers. Its language is to 
them an unknown tongue. Hence, the most sublime 
truths in the economy of nature are shat out from the 
popular understanding. It is feared that this will ever 
be the case until schools designed to teach those | 
branches of learning which the practical farmer great- | 
ly needs, but does not possess, are established and | 
maintained throughout the United States. 
we refuse to plant the seed, it is folly to expect a rich | 
harvest of knowledge. 

We over estimate the value of mere physical strength, | 
like that of the ox or mule, and under estimate the in- 


So long as} * 


a day, nor ina year; nor is it possible to form, in a 
single generation, an universally educated and highly 
improved race of men. Such improvements, to be 
general, and fixed in a people as a distinguishing fea- 


| ture in their character, must be deeply impressed on 


several succe:sive generations. 
Asa class, farmers have few advantages for being 


| well informed in the rapid progress now making in the 


economical improvement of soils, cultivated plants, 
aud domestic animals. This lack of opportunity is a 
serious misfortune, and leads to this practical result :— 
With 5,000,000 tarm-laborers— 2,700,000 in the slave- 
holding, and 2,300,000 in the Free States — American 


| agriculturists so misdirect this immense power of pro- 


duction, that the injury done to 100,000,000 acres of 


| laud is nearly equal to all the apparent nett profits on 


the whole rural industry of the country. 
To illustrate an important fact, as well as principle, 
let us suppose that a farmer produces crops worth 


| $1,000 and that they cost him, including all expenses 


for labor, wear of implements, interest on capital, &<., 
$850. Nominally, he has a profit of $150; but it of- 
ten happens that, if he undertakes to replace in his 
cultivated fields as much of potash, soda, magnesia, 
phosphorus, soluble silica, and other elements of crops, 
as both tillage and cropping had removed, it will cost 
him $175 or $200, to effect that purpose. It is only by 
consuming the natural fertility of the land that he has 
realized any profit. 

In a national point of view, all labor that impover- 
ishes the soil is worse than thrown away. No fact in 
the science of political economy is more important than 
this. To reduce a field which in its virgin state pro- 


| duced forty bushels of corn per acre, down to twenty 


in ten years, and then cultivate it forty years, and har- 
vest only twenty bushels per acre in place of fiurty, is 
equal toa loss of four hundred bushels of corn per 
acre in the aggregate, or half the diminished product, 
without any equivalent whatever. Thus to impover- 
ish land is to wither the muscles of both man and 
beast employed in its tillage. Haman toil is often 
praised for being highly productive, when, had the 
whole truth been known, it would have been seen to 
be remarkably destructive. Labor never creates a par- 
ticle of new matter by ploughing deep or shallow ; but 
it frequently places the elements of grain, cotton, and 
provisions, beyond the reach of all scientific farmers 
who may live hereafter, and find the soil wanting in 
the raw material for making human food and raiment. 

Is it not the duty of government to diffuse among 
its citizens a knowledge of the true principles of tl- 
lage, and impress upon them the obligation which ev- 
ery agriculturist Owes to pusterity, not to leave the 
soil he cultivates in a less fruitful condition than he 
found it. 





From Highland County. 





Ep. O. Cut.:—We are in the midst of summer, 
with the degrees of heat ranging from 80 to 94 and 97 
in the shade; thunder storms frequeut and destructive. 
On the 17th ult. two men were killed by lightning in 
this county; they had taken refuge under a tree from 


|the storm; the tree was struck, and they were killed. 


Several honses in the town of Hillsboro’ were struck; 
no serious damage done. Isn’t it singular that at this 
time last year there was so little lightning and thunder? 
Corn looks well, and has grown very fast since the 
rains ; potatoes ditto; late oats a tolerable crop; some 
grass. Yours, truly, d. 
Highland, July 22d. , 
P. 8. Isqutry.— Would a person presenting a box 
containing 20 Ibs. of honey, at the State Far, be per- 
mitted to compete for the prize for 10 lbs.? 
(Certainly. The rule is for 10 lbs. or over.—[Eb. 
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Death of Mr. Lapham. 

It is with feelings of deep sorrow that we record the 
death of our friend and fellow laborer, Darivs LapuHam. | 
He died ac Cincinnati, of cholera, on Saturday the 20th 
ult., aged 42 years. 

Mr. Lapham was weil known to the readers of this | 
paper, as one of its earliest and ablest contributors. | 
Indeed he was the very first to welcome us on our ar- 
rival in Ohio, and to encourage us in our efforts to awa- 
ken an interest in agricultural improvement. A prac- 
tical farmer himself, as well as a man of science and a 
philanthropist, he ever manifested a lively interest in 
the promotion of agriculture and other plans for human 
improvement. From the first organization of the State 
Board of Agriculture he was one of its most active and 
useful members; and during the present summer, with 
characteristic self-devotion, he took upon himself the 
arduous duty of superintending the arrangements for 
the first On1o State Farr—an event in the lustory of 
our State that he had for several 


years ¢ onteip ated 


li- 


with anticipations of pleasure—but which, alas, an 


scrutable but all-wise Providence decreed he should 
not live to witness. Though modest almost to a fault, 
and but little known in the community where he lived, 


it can be truly said that in the death of Darius Lap- 


HAM our State has lost one of her noblest aud most 


ful He 


se- 


sons. leaves a beloved companion, to whom 


he was only a few weeks married, and a youthfnl daugh- 
ter (by a former wi e,) to mourn their sudde nd 
overwhelming bereavement. Most sincerely do we 
sympathize with them in their deep sorrow; and w 

pray that God in his mercy will sustain and comfort 





the widow and the fatherle 
«2 2eceer 


READERS must excuse the lack of editorial ma 





this number. We have been absentfrom home rly 
all the time since our last issue; first in the North part 
of the State, then on receiving intelligence of the deat! 


of Mr. Lapham, we were called immediately to Cincin- 
nati, to look after matters pertaining to the State Fair. 


The weather, too, was extremely hot — friends around | 


us were sick or alarmed, and although our own health 


7 


was pretty good, we could not, and would not write, 


except when absolutely necessary ; and we feel assured | 


that those of our friends whose interests may seem to 
have been neglected, wi!l forgive us. 

ooo 

r about ten days of extreme heat 


Tue Weatne_nr, afte 
and drouth, has changed to a moderate temperature, 
with fine showers. The growing crops, as well as suf- 
fering humanity, seem to rejoice at the change 


ainin ls arenes coed 


-- nT 


Tue CuHocera has prevailed for some weeks past in 


Cincinnati, Columbus, and other places in the South and 


West parts of the State, but for several days past it has 
rapidly decreased, so that hopes are entertained of its 


speedy disappearance. 
‘ + coo 
Tue State Farr.—Arrangements : 


are going forward 
tor this exhibition to take place at the time appvinted, 
and it is contidently expected that the weather and 
state of health will ere that time be such as to cause no 
apprehension; but should the cholera continue to pre- 
vail, say till the 15th of this month, it may be expected 
that the Fair will be postponed for a few weeks, ot 
which immediate notice will be given. 

-s2eoe+ - 
residence of Messrs. Howell & 
Sipe, patentees of the improved plow described in our 
paper of June 1, is near Springfield, O., not Xenia 


Correction.—The 











Densmore’s Straw and Stalk Catter. 





It will be seen by an advertisement in this paper that 
the machine above represented is about to be introduced 
into Ohio. The commendations it has 
received in Western New York, where it has been in 
3 years past, induce us to believe that it 


very high 
use tor 2 or 
wil! be found an excellent machine, perhaps the best in 

We have seen it in operation at exhibitions, and 
it certainly performs well 


ise, 


Owing to the short hay crop in Ohio this year, and the 
good quality of wheat straw, farmers will generally need 
to provide themselves with machines for cutting straw 
before winter arrives. We advise the patentees and 


manulacturers to prepare for an unusual demand, and 
to be sure that they are of the best kinds and made in 


the | 


yest Manner. 
+. 2ee 
The Potatoe Fly. 

The potatoe crops are suttering severely from the rav- 
ages of the “potatoe fly’ —some patches, oar own 
among the number, are almost stripped of their leaves 
Wo do not know what effect this will have upon the 
young potatoes, as we are wholly unacquainted with 
the fly —not having, to our knowledge, ever seen 
any thing of the kind. Can some one enlighten us on 
the subject? Will some one skilled in agricultural 
matters point out the best mode of exterminating the 
insect ?— Decatur (Ind.) Gazette. 

Our readers will find an account of the potatoe fly in 
our paper of August 1, 1849. 
remedy for the evil. 


We know of no effectual 
The only way is to let it “ bide 
its time ’’—it will probably disappear in a few years, 
jas it has done in other places; and it is not often that 
| the injury is very extensive or severe. We saw several 
| patches of potatoes partially stripped of leaves by this 
insect in Northern Ohio the past month.— Ep. 
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Agriculveral Fairs for 1S50; | 





Ohio State at Cincinnati, Sept.-11, 12 and 13 } 
N. Y. State “* Albany, - 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Michigan State, at Ann Arbor, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 
Maryland State, “* Baltimore, Oct. 23, 24 and 25 


Cuyahoga co. O., at ——— Sept. 3 and 4. 
Lorain " * Oberlin, Oct. 2 
Wayne ** Wooster, “ 10 and 11. 


Stark . ‘Canton, “ 

Richland “* Bellville, Sept. 24 

Warren =  — “« 4 and 5. 
Jetierson * ‘* Smithfield, Oct. 18 and 19 
Harrison “* “ Cadiz, “624 and 25. 


Portage “ ** Ravenna, Sept. 25 and 2 
Lickng * ** Newark, Oct. 2 and 3. 


Union S * Maysville, * 16 and 17. 

= Otlicers or members ot societies not included in 
the above list, will please notify us of the time and 
place of holding their fair, when the same have been 
determined. 
should be distinctly marked with a pen, or it may not 
be seen by us. 

~-eoo + 
Holmes County Agricultural Society; 

At a meetiug of citizens of Holmes county, held pur- 
suant to notice at Millersburg, July 4th, 
Voorues was called to the chair, and JosHua SPANGLER 
appointed secretary. 
ing been stated by 
an agricultural society for the county of Holmes; on 
mouon, D. M. McKinley was requested to address the 
meeting, 


The object ot the meeting hav- 


which he did in a most acceptable manner, 
setting forth the necessity of the movement—the digni- 
ty of labor--the progress of the work—the power ot 
association, &c., &c. After which a discussion was had 
on the nature and best plan of organizing such an asso- 
ciation, When on motion, it was 

Resolved, That we now proceed to the organization 
of a county Agricultural Society in accordance with the 
*‘ Law tor the encouragement of Agriculture, passed 
february 27, 1846.” 

A constitution and by-laws were then offered and 
adopted, of the usual form, and the tollowiug officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President; Andrew Nixon, 
John Chambers, Secretary; 8. ¢ 
urer; and Andrew McClelland, 
Rk. Buskmaster, Daniel J. 
Managers. 


Jacob Voorhes, Vice Presi- 


dent ; ». Beay er, T'reas- 
Joshua 


Welch, 


Josiah Purdy, 
Verkey, and Dr. S. 

Committees of three persons for each towuship wer 
appointed to procure names of members and to report 
at the next meeting ot the society to be held on the 
17th of October next. These committees are also in- 
structed to use their influence to procure subscribers 
for the Ohio Cultivator. There is certainly wisdom in 
this proposition; for it is invariably found that agricul- 
tural societies cannot be sustained and made useful 


unless their members are readers of agricultural papers. 


If these committees are at all efficient we shall hear of 


good results from this movement in os 
+2ene + 
Heavy Wheat. 

We are informed that from one field of 
on the farm of Mr. Robert Burnett, of Concord town- 
ship, in this county, there were 900 dozen of wheat cut 
this year. The w heat is of the best quality, and the 
bind tolerably large, and it is thought the yield will 
reach fifty bushels to the acre. Who can beat that? 
Let us hear from the man that can.—Fayette Co. New 
Era. 


little Holmes. 
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If contained in a uewspaper, the notice | 


1850, Jacos | 


the chair, to be the formation of 


eight acres, | 
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cer“ It is thought’ ’ that if the yield is near 50 bush- 
els per acre, Mr. Burnett should take pains to prove the 





| facts and make application for the premium offered by 


the State Board of Agriculture. —Ep. O. Cutt. 
72eoeo 
Turnip Seed, ot the present year’s growth, is for sale 
at the office ot this paper. 
*7eer 
Stark County.—Our wheat crop is now all secured, 
and is one of the very best raised for many years. 
From communication with many farmers I learn that 
| the yield is estimated at 25 to 40 bushels per acre, aud 
of the finest quality. Corn and potatoes never looked 
better; barley and oats a short crop, but uf good quality. 
We sympathise with the people in the whole State 
in the loss of our fellow-citizen D. Lapnam, Esq., of the 
State Board of Agriculture. J.S. K. 
Massillon, July 2 25, 1850. 


-72eoore 
Thrashiug Machines. 

Asa relief to the dullness that has for a week or two 
pervaded most kinds of business in our town, we notice 
the active operations of C. M. Russet & Co. These 
gentlemen are amongst the most enterprising business 
men and mechanics of our town. They have this sea- 
son dene a very large business in the way of manufac- 
turing and selling thrashing machines. They are now 
turning out four per day, and yet the crowd of custom- 
ers is constantly increasing. There is constantly stand- 
ing at their shop eight or ten wagons, waiting for ma- 
chines to be completed. 

These are things we like to see. The enterprise and 
industry of such men as the Messrs. R. is worth a great 
deal to our town.— Massillon News. 








HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Important to Fruit Growers and Nurserymen,. 





The following circular recently issued by the officers 


of the American Pomological Congress, deserves the 
especial attention of fruit growers in Ohio and the 
Western States. The proposed meeting at Cincinnati 
most eminent 
, atford- 


ing to Western fruit growers an opportunity for forming 


will bring together a large number of the 
pomologists from all parts of the United States 


acquaintances and exchanging friendly greetings, which 


cannot fail to be highly pleasant and advantageous. 
At the same time we hope to see such a display of fruits 
of Western growth, as will do us credit in the estima- 
tion of our Eastern friends: 


(cIRCULAR.) 
American Pomological Congress. 





| In conformity with the resolutions passed at the last 
|session of this national institution, its next meeting 
will be held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 11th, 
12th and 13th days of September next, A. D. 1850. 
The Ohio State Board of Agriculture, and the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society will also hold their annual 
exhibitions at the same time and place, and the latter 
have generously offered to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of the congress. 
| All Agricultural, Horticultural, Pomological, and kindred 
| societies in the United States and the Canadas are hereby 
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respectfully invited to send such number of delegates | cothe, &c. These committee men should be qualitied 
as they may deem expedient. to give as well as receive Capon ag It we : tabout 

. = . > ini or earnest, mu ay > dadone, and a greut 

in order to facilitate the objects of this association, the matter ee ch m gi — a . . 

: deal of confusion prevented when we assemble at Cin- 

cinati 

I trust you, Mr. Editor, will urge this matter on the 
searches and discoveries in this important department, consideration of the Pomologists of the State. 


to promote pomology and the sciences upon which it 
depends, to collect and diffuse a knowledge of re- 


delegates are requested to bring with them specimens \tsome of the Eastern Conventions, w hic h you attend. 
of the fruits of their respective districts, with lists of ed, ea y Peaches we re presented from ¢ anada. Seve ral 
of my friends as weil as myself are desirous of present- 
ing to the convention Gooseberries, early Apples and 
early Peaches. Can you inform us how they can be 
tion, of remedies for the same, and whatever will add) pre served sound and plump, and conveyed in this state 
to the interest and utility of the convention. to Cincinnati? S. A. Barker. 





the same, and also papers descriptive of their art and 


t 


cultivation, of diseases and insects injurious to vegeta- 


Packages of fruit not accompanied by its proprietor, Remarks.---It fruit growers generally felt as much 
may be addressed to the care of Messrs. Jouy F. Darr! interest in the subject as you do, friend Barker, the; ian 
& Co., Lower Market street, Cincinnati, O. These you suggest for collecting information would certa‘uly 
should be very distinctly marked * For tHe Avertcan bea good one. But we are of the opinion that 


y 
PomoLocicaL Coneress.” 


few agricultural or horticultural societies could find a 
All societies to be represented in this congress, will} committee of three or more suitable persons who would 
please forward certificates of the election of their sev- | be willing to spend the time and labor necessary for 
era! delegations to Gro. Grauam, Esq., Corresponding | 4] 


tis purpose. Indeed there are not many whe could 
Secretary of the Cincinuati Horticultural Society. Del- afford to do it, if they had the disposition, on account 
egates will also report themselves at the Burnet House, 
on the morning of the 11th, where a committee will be 


in attendance to take charge of their fruits, and from 


of the pressure of business, &c. We think therefore 
that the matter must be left to the voluntary efforis ot 
the few individuals who can attord the time, and have 


whence the congress will proceed to the hall assigned the disposition to doit. We sincerely hope that enough 
for its meetings. . 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, Presicens 


of such will undertake the work, to give a creditable 
reportof our fruits and frait culture in Ohio to the pomo- 


S. B. Parsons, 4 logical congress at Cincinnati in September next. Now 
P. Barry, » Secretarwes. y . . ° > pes : 
: is the time to begin to take notes of fruits as they ri- 
Gro. W. Deacon, : : 5 
July 4, 1850. pen, and all who can shonld endeavor to note down 


ke Editors who feel interested in the objects of the something of interest. 


above association are respectfully solicited to uotice In regard to preserving peaches, gooseberries, Wc., 
this circular. we believe the only way is to put them in a box 
Zz 7.2eer + 


chamber, kept surrounded with ice, according to the 
To the Pomologists of Ohic. 


plan described in our paper of August 1, 1847, under 





Sn, ee a a ee the name of “Kephart’s Frait and Meat Preserver.” 
Cincinnati at the same time that the State Fair is to be | Have any of our readers in Ohio tried the plan, or seen 
held there, on the 11th, 12th and 13th days of Septem- | it fairly tried? — Ei 

ber next, and the Pomologists of Ohio are expected to — 

be there and participate in the proceedings. We have 
been holding State Conventions for several years, and 
presenting, examining and discussing our fruits, but are Mr. BateEHaM:—lI have noticed in the Ohio Cuitiva- 
we prepared for such a meeting? How many Ohio tor for June Ist a communication, dated Short Creek, 
Pomologists can distinguish and decide correctly be-| May 14th, the commencement of which runs as follows: 
tween many of our most common varieties of Apples— “If any persons have put off pruning their trees till 
between the White. Red and Westfield Seeknofurthers— | now, they had better put it off till next spring. Itdes- 
the Boston, Roxbury or Putnam Russets and the Eng- , troys the constitution of trees to prune them when out 
lish Golden Russet, and Shippen’s Russeting —between | in leaf. Pruning should be done,” he adds, “just be- 
the Red and Striped Romauite — between the Summer | fore the sap starts; in this latitude generally in the third 
Sweet and Early Bow—between the Rhode Island | month.” 

Greening and Wood’s Greening — between the Fall and 


On Pruning Fruit Trees. 





Now, sir, I think your correspondent wishes to revive 
Holland Pippin, or between the Green and Yellow New-! the old erroneous and exploded practice of pruning 
town Pippins, or whether there is, in reality, more than | trees in February and March; an old practice that I be- 
one variety of the Newtown Pippin—between the Esop- lieve as little in as | do of finding water underground 
us and other Spitzenburghs, &c. I fear, I know there with a forked stick. And for these reasons: Trees 
are not many. Well, if this fact is admitted, we are pruned in February or March are left exposed too long 
not prepared for this meeting. Much may be doue,| before the sap begins to flow, to aid in healing the 
however, previous to the meeting, to prepare ourselves wound —to the March winds and warm sunshine, which 
for the occasion. Every Agricultural and every Hor- | causes the moisture to recede and dry arcund the wound 
ticultural Society in the State should select a commit-| to the depth of one-eighth to a quarter of an inch; and 
tee of their best pomologists to examine the fruits of! when this takes place, it will take almost the first sam- 
the season, as they mature, and in every county where | mer’s sap to fill up the wound. Whereas, wounds mide 
no euch society is formed, the fruit growers should hold | the last of April or any time through the month of May, 
meetings and appoint standing committees ou fruits. | have the aid of a full flow of sap, to ac’ as a healing 
The committees might visit each other and consult to-| salve, and the wound commences to heal immediately. 
gether. For instance, meetings might be so arranged | And I would further observe, that I am borne out on 
that a committee of Pomologists from Coshocton could | this point by twenty years’ experience, in which time 
visit Muskingum, Morgan and Washington counties in| I have planted, raised and pruned more than five hun- 
succession, and a committee from Washington all the | dred choice grafted fruit trees, now ready to bear fruit. 
other counties named in succession. A committee from | And I would further state that I was first induced to 
Delaware might visit Columbus. Circleville and Chili-! abandon the old practice of praning fruit trees in the 


nao < ota seiacitber Ue 
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rut 
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mouths of February 
suasion of Samuert Woop, near Smithfield, 
oldest and best nurserymen in this State. 

But while on this subject of pruning trees, I think it 
highly necessary to state what tools | use in pruning: 
[ only use a thin cast steel inch and one half paring 
chisel, hopt sharp, with a small mallet. The chisel | 
turn to the best advantage — sometimes the flat side and 
ometimes the slope, as may best suit my position and 
the slope or position of the limb to be cutaway. I 
sometimes use a small tenon saw, if the limb is larger 
than an inch and a half thick, but it is seldom the saw 
is needed. 

i willagree with your Short Creek « orrespondent, that 
tuo much pruning is very injurious to either young orold 
fruit trees. A tree may be pruved to death; I do not 

s* knife or chisel to my young trees for the first three 
or four years after planting, except to nip the top or take 
off sprouts. This affords the body and branches a bet- 
ter growth, and gives time to see where the top should 
be formed, which in all cases should be at six or seven 
feet from the ground; and the top of the Bellflower and 
Switch Willow should be 8 or 9 feet high, as the wood 
is more soft and the limbs more slender and 
liable with the we ight of fruit to hang down in the w ay 
of the plow. Rovert A. SHerrari 

Sugar Hill Farm, Je fferson co., O July 5th. 1850. 
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A few Words to Beginners. 





HY HENRY W. BEECHER, 


BROOKLYN, SN. Y. 


It isa long ume have had the 
seeing anything ouour favorite topics from Mr. Beech- 
er’s pen, Which was wont to delight and instructusin the 
pages of the Western Farmer and Gardener. But here 
isan article, which We take from the columns of the 
Independent, {ull ot pith, and in the old vein, which we 
gladly preserve in our pages. —Ep. Hor. 

Nothing more surely defeats an incipient taste for 
flower ¢ ulture than a rash * ginning. Ifoue is pinched 
for room, or for money, they are ina very good way. 
They will have to begin moderately. A few flowers, 


since We pieasure ot 


finely grown, for a single season, will geuerally fix a 
person Irrecoverably. But, however fine the taste and 


one begins their pra tical cultiva- 


garden with 


sincere the relish, ii 
tion by crowding their ¢ a multitude of dil- 
ferent planis, re quiring y very diverse treatment, the re- 
sult w Mi be great expense, mach labor aud confusions 
and alter all the industry, will be so divided as to x 
but little for anything. When the 
rememberance of the flower campaigu will be a remin- 
iscence of confusion, of starvling plants, choked with 
weeds, pitiable blossoms, scrambling vines, poorly train- 
ed; seed lost, and roots not secured Ant what 
tween neglect, weeds, insects, drought, or floods of rain, 
and murderous frost, the winter will find you bereaved 
of your dearly bought favorites. 

The consequence will be that disgust will follow inju- 
dicious enthusiasm. Wise people who have always des- 
pised such trifles, and wondered that rou would 
waste time in a garde n, will shake their a 8, pat your 
cheeks, and say, “‘yousee what comesof such nonsense.” 
Wherefore, we beseech all beginners to take heed how 
they begin. 

For their help, we will suggest a tew considerations. 

Begin with the plants that re quire the least knowl- 
edge ‘and care. Hardy perennials, vines—such are the 
Honeysuckele, the Glycine or Wistaria, Ivy, Trampet 
Creeper, Clematis, &c. 

Shrubs are also to be chosen before seeds: 
Syringas, Spireas, T artarian honeysuckles, snowballs 
Rose-accacia, Altheas, &c. 

The pec uliar excellence of these plantsis to be found, | 
not alone in their continuous supply of brilliant flowers 


vail 


season closes, the 


be- 


Roses, 
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and March, by the advice and per-| 





will be all that is required of the possessor. This may 
be no special inducement to persons ol or ot 
fortune. But it is the indespensible condition of any 
floriculture among busy mothers, the laborious middle 
class, the industrious poor; and it is among these that 
we desire to see the love and 
spread. 

If there is room tor more than these, preference should, 
given to perennial pl ints (either herbaceous 
or woody, )—suchus Peonies (white, crimson, pink aud 
yellow)—Chrysanthemums or Artemesias, which two 
begin and end the season; and intermediate are pinks, 
lilies ot the valley, the violeis, yucea, 
lillies, &c. The next addition should be hardy bulbs, 
the Tulip, the Hyacinth, the Crocus, the Gladiolus or 
sword-lily, the Tiger Narcissus, the Tul» - 
rose, Xc. 

Then come the annual plants, to be sown yearly, vo! 
which we shall speak at another time. 

We repeat, and with emphasis, do not be tempted, by 
the beauty and variety of flowers, to cultivate too many 
Make it a daty to cultivate 1 haud 
perfectly; and add nothing until you perceive that you 
can do it justice. We protest 
floral dissipation, and all flower mongers. 


le isure 


most care of flowers 


next, be 


Various Irises, 


flower, the 


whatever you take 


against floral spendthriits, 


Let any o 


look about him, and he shall see such persons as thes: 
l. Iyenorant buyers. They will bid off bushels ot 
trash at flower auctions: the y will be entr: app ‘d by 


sounding bames in seed-stores, and made wild by pomp- 
ous catalogues from florists and seedsmen. Nobody is 
so likely to be imposed upon as persons who affect to 
despise flowers. We have known a man who, laugh- 
ing at wife and daughter, wiped his mouth of all love 
of flowers, who, nevertheless, at some unwatchtul mo- 
comes into temptation in some spring sale. Now, 
he, | will surprise my wite with a present worth 
having! And perhaps he secretly to him- 
f, V’ll show them that | know something about buy- 


nent 





whisper s 


ing flowers, if | do not about raising them. Once a 
going does buy; bays everything; buys worn ont 


roots, Cust- Lway rose bushes, eftete bulbs, dead vine 

four-year old and three-year dead seeds of splendid 
uames. Quite aroused by his luck he sends for cart au 

barrow, and to his wile’s consternation begins to heap 
his trash into the yardand garden Now forthe sweet 
surprise “Why, what is this? ‘This? let me look 
at my memorandum; these are assorted Tulips; and 


these are Hyacinths, A No. 1, ma’am!” What on 

earth do you expect to do with these bulbs at this time 
Why, they ought to been in the 

Lari tober—they ought arly 

; and besides, see 


of the year! have 
ground last 


blossoming by this time of year; 


to be n 





musty bottoms—the things are dead and goue long 
ago! What did you get them for’? how much did 


“Never mind, they cost but litt 
creat affuir—I knew they were not much, but | thought 
something might come of them. “Well, now, 
a8 [am alive, here you've brought a pack of cinnamon 
home, a | have had a man digging half a day 
to vet the of my garden! Do throw them 

eht into th Look here. husband, here’s snow- 


e for them ?’ —no 


is sure 
roses 


pests out 


> street. 





balls, and waxberries, and mock-orange flowers and 
lilacs; you did'nt buy this stuff, did you, husband? 
Our garden is fall of them, and bas been this ten 


years. “Staff! 1 tell you it’s nosuch thing. Why, 
here’s what they are (reading from his memorandum, ) 
they are the Viburnum opulus, aud the Symphoria race- 
mosa, aud the Philadelphus coronarwms and Syringa Vui- 
'* “Pshaw! you’ve paid away your money lor 
of Latin names! I don’t care what you 
call them, they are nothing but our old-fashioned sy- 
ringas, and lilacs, and snow balls, and waxberries! 
Alas! out of some thirty dollars’ worth of plants, roots 
and bulbs, the poor wife got half a dozen new plants, 
that she might have pure hased of an honest florist fur 


garis 
a pretty parece 


and foliage, but in the fact that they will very nearly| two dollars! 


A litile 


take care of themselves. pruning 


a spring | 
dressing of manure, and occasional stirring of the earth, | they begin to fee! the garden impulse 


Who does not know garden beggars’ Every spring 
Out they run to 
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see what they have left in their beds. A_pitiable ac-| with maples and elms, behind which are goodly rows 


count their garden gives of their season's care 
Weeds choked out these ; the drouth destroyed that; 
worms and bugs eat up one thing; dogs and pigs 
scratched or rooted ont another thing; and the winter 


last 


did the business for pretty much everything else 
Never mind; [I know who’s got more of them. 
Mrs. ——, good soul, she’s given me plants every 


spring these five years! Soaway she goes, begging 
roots here, bulbs there, a few seeds, aslip of this plant, 
a cutting of that, a root of another; and by night she 
has got a heterogeneous heap of thirty or forty kinds. 
They all go through the violence of being punched in- 
to the earth; take a gallon of water for their first drink; 
the one-half die in the act of transplanting, the other 
half linger unthought of, and die at their leisure along 
the season; for the flower-monger, good soul, got over 
her paroxysm the first hot day that came sweating in- 
to the garden, and will trouble herself no more till the 
next vernal begging season returns. 

We say, once more, in closing, do nothing that you 
do not do well. One good plant is worth a prairie full 
of starved and stinted things.— Horticulturist 





Our Country Villages. 





(BY A. J. DOWNING.) 





From the Horticulturist 

Without any boasting, it may safely be said, that the 
natural features of our common country, (as the speak- 
crs in Congress call her,) are as agreeable and prepos- 
sessing as those of any other land—whether merry 
England, Ja delle France, or the German fatherland. 
We have greater lakes, larger rivers, broader and more 
fertile prairies than the old world can show; and if the 
Aljleghanies are rather dwarfish when compared to the 
Alps, there are peaks and summits, “castle hills’? and 
volcanoes, in our great back-bone range of the Pacific 
—the Rocky Mountains—which may safely hold up 
their heads along with Mont Blane and the Jungfrau. 

Providence, then, has blessed the country --our couu- 
try — with “natural born” features, which we may look 
upon and be glad. But how have we sought to deform 
the fair landscape here and there by little, miserable, 
shabby-looking towns and villages; not miserable and 
shabby-looking from the poverty and wret hedness ot 
the inhabitants—for in no land is there more peace and 
plenty —but miserable and shabby-looking from the ab- 
sence of taste, symmetry, order, space, proportion,—all 
thatconstitutes beauty. Ah, well and truly did Pore say, 

“God made the country, but man made the town 
or in the one we everywhere see utility and beauty 
harmoniously combined, while the other presents us but 
too often the reverse; that is to say, the marriage of 
utility and deformity. . 

Some of our readers may remind us that we have al- 
ready preached a sermon from this text. No matter; 
we should be glad to preach fifty; yes, or even estab- 
lish a sect,—as that seems the only way of making 
proselytes now,— whose duty it should be to convert 
people living in the country towns to the true faith; we 
mean the true rural faith, viz: that it is immoral and 
uncivilized to live in mean and uncouth villages, where 
there is no poverty, or want of intelligence in the in- 
habitants; that there is nothing laudable in having a 
piano-forte and mahogany chairs in the parlor, where 
the streets outside are barren and destitute of shade 
trees, destitute of side-walks, and populous with pigs 
and geese. 

We are bound to admit (with a little shame and hu- 
miliation,— being a native of New York, the “ Empire 


State,”—) that there is one part of the Union where the | 


millenium of country towns, and good government, and 
rural taste has not only commenced, but is in full dom- 
ination. We mean, of course, MassacuuUsETTs. The 
traveler may go from one end of that State to the other, 


| too early to project improvements of this kind. 


of neat and substantial dwellings, full of evidences of 
order, comfort, and taste. Throughout the whole State 
no animals are allowed to run at large in the streets of 
towns and villages. Hence, so much more cleanliness 
than elsewhere; so much more order and neatness; s\ 

many more pretty rural lanes: so many inviting flower 
vardens and orchards —only separated from the passer- 
by by a low railing or hedge, instead of a formidable 
board fence. Now, if you cross the State line into 
New York—a State of far greater wealth than Massa- 
chusetts, as long settled and nearly as populous— you 
feel directly that you are in the land of * pigs and poul- 
try,” in the least agreeable sense of the word. In 
passing through villages and towns, the truth is still 
more striking, as you go to the south and west; and you 
fee! little or nothing of that sense, of “how pleasant it 
must be to live here,” which the traveler through Berk- 
shire or the Connecticut valley, or the pretty villages 
about Boston, feels, moving his heart within him. You 
are rather inclined to wish there were two new com- 
mandments, viz: thou shalt plant trees, to hide the na- 
kedness of the streets; and thou shalt not keep pigs — 
except in the back yard! 

Our more reflective and inquiring readers will natu- 
rally ask, why is this better condition of things —a con- 
dition that denotes better citizens, better laws, and 
higher civilization—confined almost wholly to Massa- 
chusetts?) To save them an indefinite deal of pains- 
taking, research and investigation, we will tell them in 
afew words. ‘T'hat State ts better educated than the rest 
She sees the advantage, morally and socially, of order- 
ly, neat, tasteful villages in producing better citizens, 
in causing the laws to be respected, in making homes 
dearer and more sacred, in making domestic life and 
the enjoyment of property to be more truly and rightly 
estimated. 

And these are the legitimate and natural results of 
this kind of improvement we so ardently desire in the 
outward life and appearance of rural towns. If our 
readers suppose us anxious for the building of good 
houses, and the planting of street avenues, solely that 
the country may look more beautiful to the eye, and 
that the taste shall be gratified, they do us an injustice 
This is only the external sign by which we would have 
the country’s health and beauty known, as we look for 
the health and beauty of its fair daughters in the pres- 
ence of the rose on their cheeks. But as the latter only 
blooms lastingly there, when a good constitution 1s 
joined with healthful habits of mind and body, so the 
tasteful appearance which we long for in our country 
towns, we as the outward mark of education 
moral sentiment, love of home, and refined cultivation, 
which makes the difference between Massachusetts and 
Madagascar. 


seek 


We have, in a former number, said something as to 
the practical manner in which “ graceless villages” may 
be improved. We have urged the force of example in 
those who setabout improving their own property, and 
shown the influence of even two or three persons in 
givine an air of civilization and refinement to the streets 
and suburbs of country towns. There is not a village 
in America, however badly planned at first, or ill-built 
afterwards, that may not be redeemed, ina great measure, 
by the aid of shade trees in the streets, and a little 
shrubbery in the front yards, and it is never too late or 
Every 
spring and every autumn should visit a revival of asso- 
ciated efforts on the part of select-men, trustees of cor- 
porations, and persors of menns and influence, to adorn 
and embellish the external conditi.n of their towns. 
Those least alive to the results as regards beauty, may 
be roused as to the effects of increased value given to 
property thus improved, and villages thus rendered at- 
tractive and desirable as places of residence. 

But let us now go a step further than this. In no 
country, perhaps, are there so many new villages and 


and find flourishing villages, with broad streets lined | towns laid out every year as in the United States. In- 
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deed, so large is the number, that the builders and pro-| trees, and kept as a lawn. _ The expense of mowing it 
jectors are fairly ataloss for names,—ancientand modern | would be paid by the grass in some cases; and in others 
history having been literally worn threadbare by the ja considerable part of the space might be enclosed with 
wod-fathers, until all association with great heroes and | a wire fence, and fed by sheep or cows, like many of 
mighty deeds is fairly beggared by this rechristening | the public parks in England. 
going on in our new settlements and future towns, as| his park would be the nucleus or heart of the village, 
yet ouly populous to the extent of six houses. And not-| and would give it au essentially rural character. Around 
withstanding the apparent vastness of our territory, the \it should be grouped all the best cottages and resideu- 
crowth of new towns and new States is so wonderful | ces of the place; and this would be secured by selling 
— fifteen or twenty years giving a population of hun-| no lots fronting upon it of less than one-fourth of an 
dreds of thousands, where all was wilderness before—| acre in extent. Wide streets, with rows of elms or 
that the plan and arrangement of new towns ought to maples, should diverge from the park on each sid -, and 
be a matter of national importance. And yet, to judge | upon these streets smaller lots, but no smaller than 100 
by the manner in which we see the thing done, there | feet front, should be sold for smaller cottages. 
hus not, in the whole duration of the republic, been a} In this way, we would secure to our village a perma- 
siugle word said, or a single plan formed, calculated to | nent rural character; first, by the possession of a large 
embody past experience or to assistin any way the lay- lcentral space, always devoted to park or pleasure 
ing out of a village or town. | ground, and always held as joint property, and for the 
We have been the more struck by this fact in observ-| common use of the whole village; second, by the im- 
ing the efforts of some companies who have lately, upon} perative arrangement of cottages or dwellings around 
the Hudson, within some twenty or thirty miles of New lit, in such a way as to secure in all parts of the village 
York, undertaken to lay out rural villages, with some | suflicient space, view, circulation of air, and broad, 
pretension to taste and comfort; and aim, at least, at| well-planted avenues of shade trees. 


combining the advantages of the country with easy| After such a village is built, and the central park 
railroad access to them. iad ~ - ce planted a few years, the inhabitants would not be con- 
Our readers more interested in such matters, (and, ta-| tented with the mere meadow and trees, usually called 
king our principal cities together, it is a pretty large|a park in this country. By submitting to a small an- 
cluss,) will be interested to know what is the beau-ideal | nual tax per family, they could turn the whole park, if 
of these companies, who undertake to buy tracts of| small, or considerable portions, here and there, if large, 
land, lay them out in the best manner, and form the|into pleasure-grounds. In the latter, there would be 
most complete and attractive rural villages, in order to | collected, by the combined means of the village, all the 
tempt those tired of the way-worn life of side-walks, | rare, hardy shrubs, trees and plants usually found in the 
into a neighborhood where, without losing society, they | private grounds of any amateurin America. Beis and 
can see the horizon, breathe the fresh air, and walk | masses of everblooming roses, sweet-scented climbers. 
upon elastic green-sward. and the richest shrubs would thus be open to the en- 
Well, the beau-ideal of these newly planned villages | joyment of all during the whole growing season. Those 
is not down to the zero of dirty lanes and shadeless| who had neither the means, time, nor inclination to de- 
roadsides; but it rises, we are sorry to say, no higher | vote to the culture of private pleasure-grounds, could 
than streets, lined on each side with shade trees, and thus enjuy those which belonged to all. Others might 
bordered with rows of houses. For the most part, those | prefer to devote their own garden to fruits and vegeta- 
houses—cottages, we presume —are to be built on 50 \ bles, since the pleasure-grounds, which belonged to all, 
feet lots; or if any buyer is not satisfied with that|and which all would enjoy, would, by their greater 
amount of elbow room, he may buy two lots, though | breadth and magnitude, offer beauties and enjoyments 
certain that his neighbor will still be within 20 feet of} which few private gardens can give. 
his feuce. And this is the sum total of the rural beauty,; The next step, after the possession of such public 
convenience and comfort of the latest plan for a rural| pleasure-grounds, would be the social and common en- 
village in the Union.* The buyer gets nothing more | joymentof them. Upon the well-mown glades of lawn, 
than he has in town, save his little patch of back and| and beneath the shade of the forest trees, would be 
front yard, a little peep down the street, looking one| formed rustic seats. Little arbors would be placed 
way at the river, and the other way at the sky. So far| near, where in mid-summer evenings ices would be 
from gaining anything which all inhabitants of a village | served to all who wished them. And, little by little, 
should gain by the combination, one of these new vil-{ the m sical taste of the village (with the help of those 
lagers actually loses; for if he were to go by himself} good musical folks — the German emigrants,) would or- 
he would buy land cheaper, and have afresh landscape | ganize itself into a band, which would occasionally de- 
of fields and hills around him, instead of houses on all | light the ears of all frequenters of the park with popu- 
sides, almost as closely placed as in the city, which he} lar airs. 
has endeavored to fly from. } ! ; 
Now a rural village—newly planned in the suburbs} such a common ground of entertainment as this, when 
of a great city, and planned, too. specially for those | we say that the inhabitants of such a village—enjoy- 
whose circumstances will allow them to own a tasteful} ing in this way a common 1 terest in flowers, trees, the 
cottage in such a village—should present attractions | fresh air and sweet music, daily —would have some- 
much higher than this. It should aim at something| thing more healthful than the ordinary life of cities, 
higher than mere rows of houses upon streets crossing } and more refining and elevating than the common gos- 
each other at right angles, and bordered with shade | sip of country villages? 











Do we over-rate the mental aud moral inflnences of 





| 

trees. Any one may find as good shade trees, and| ‘Ah! I see, Mr. Editor, you are a bit of a commu- 
much better houses, in certain streets of the city which| nist.””. By no means. On the contrary, we believe, 
he leaves behind him; and if he is to give up fifty con-| above all things under heaven, in the power and virtue 
veniences and comforts, long enjoyed in town, for the] of the individual home. We devote our life and humble 
mere fact of fresh air, he had better take board during | efforts to raising its condition. 
the summer months in some snug farm-house as before. 

The indispensable desiderata in rural villages of this 
kind, are the following: Ist, a large open space, com-| towns and villages, by all possible means! 
mon, or park, situated in the middle of the village— But we are republican; aud, shall we confess it, we 
not less than 20 acres; and better, if fifty or more iF a little vexed that as a people generally, we do not 


But people must live in 
towns and villages, and therefore let us raise the con- 
ee of towns and villages, and especially of rural 


extent. This should be well planted with groups of| see how much in America we lose by not using the ad- 

vantages of republicanism. We mean now, for refined 
culture, physical comfort, and the like. Republican 
education we are now beginning pretty well to under- 


*We say plan ; but we do not mean to include in this such villa- 
ges as Northampton, Brookline, etc., beautiful and tasteful as they 
are. But they are in Massachusetts! 
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ited the valee of; and it will not be nee before it} 
will be hard to find a native citizen who cannot read 
ind write. And this comes by making every man see 
what a great moral and intellectual good comes from 
cheerfully bearing a part in the burden of popular eda- 
Let us next take up popular refinement in the 
wrts, manners, social life, and innocent enjoy ments, and 
we shall see what a virtuous and educated republic can 
ally become.) 

Besides this, it is the proper duty of the State—that 
is, the people — to do in this way what the reigning pow- 
er does in a monarchy. If the kings and princes in 
Germany, and the sovereign of England, have made 
magnificent parks and pleasure-gardens and thrown 
them wide open for the enjoyment of all classes of the 
people, (the latter, after all, having to pay for it.) may 
it not be that our sovereign people will (far more cheap- 
ly, as they may,) make and a these great and 

healthy sources of pleasure and refinement for them- 
selves in America? We believe so; and we confident- 
ly wait for the time when public parks, public gardens, 
public galleries and tasteful villages, shall be among 
the peculiar features of our happy republic. 


HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


Elderberry Wine. 
We notice that elderberries are uncommonly plenty 
throughout the country this season. 


cnuion. 





Perhaps some of| 
our readers are not aware that a very pleasan: and| 
wholesome wine can be made of them. It is much! 
used in England, and is recommended by physicians 
for various diseases. 
Recipe.—To every quart of berries put two quarts 
{ water, boil half an hour, press the fruit and run the 
liquor through a hair sieve; then to every quart of 
ice put three quarters of a pound of Lisbon sugar, | 
but not the very coarsest. Boil the whole a‘ 
quarter of an hour with some Jamaica pepper. ginger, 
and a few cloves. Pour it into a tub, and when of a 
oper warmth, into the barrel, with toast and yeast to| 
work, which there is more difficulty to make it to do 
than most other liquors. When it ceases to hiss, put a 
quart of brandy to eight gallons, and stop up. Bottle 
iu the spring or Christmas. The liquor must be in| 
« Warm place to make it work. 


arse, 


Blackberry Syrap. 
Blackberries 


blackberry 


are also very abundant this year ; and | 
syrup is a sovereign remedy for summer 
mplaint, mild forms of cholera, &c. 

tecipE.—To two quarts of the juice of blackberries, 
dd one pound of loaf sugar, 4 0 


, nutmeg, 4 oz. cinna- 
inon, pulverized, 4 02. cloves, 4 0z. alspice. Boil all 


together for a short time, and when cold, add a pint of! 
good fourth proof brandy. From a teaspoonful to a} 
wine glass, according to the age of the patient, is to be 
given. ‘ 
Currant Wine. 
We have ie Albany Cultivator, in former years, 
ne from the red currant by the tollowing reci- 
which was considered of so fine a quality as to be} 
red by the physician s for their patients in prefer- | 
ence to th imported kinds. Its cost was not over fifty | 
cents per gallon. | 
Recire.—To each gallon of clear jnice was added 
two gi llons of water, and to each gallon of the mixture | 
was added three and a half pounds of brown sugar. 
After the sugar was dissolved, the liquor was put into 
good barrels, placed in the cellar; and when the fer- 
mentation had subsided, it was bunged tightly. In 
Fcbruary, one gallon of the best fourth proof brandy 
was added to the barrel. In May following, it was bot- 
tied. Like other wines, it improves with age. | 


,8ays 
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| just permit us to set you right. 





VoL. VI. 


Eread ‘Making— Another Method. 





Frieno BateHAm:—I live away out in the country 
and don’t kuow much about writing for newspapers, 
and therefore feel delicate about troubling thee with 
my awkwardness; but seeing an article by E. W. on 
bread making (with which I was much pleased), and 
hoping that others will do as she requested (“ give thei: 
experience’’), I felt willing to say I have tried E. W.’s 
directions for bread making, and we think it not quite 
so good as the following: 

Boil potatoes, rub them through the culender; to a 
quart of potato prepared in this way add two table- 
spoonfuls of good lively yeast; let this stand over night 
in the morning add enough warmed sweet milk to make 
the bread; stir in flour till it becomes thick batter; let 
it stand till itis perfectly light, then work in flour till it 
is sufficiently stiff; let it raise again, then work it and 
put itin pans. If it gets very light before the oven is 
ready, work it over again; the more it is worked, the 
better the bread. When it is very light or very stiff it 
soon gets dry and husky. 

i think it very important to have good, sweet, lively 
yeast. I believe there can’t be good, sweet bread made 
with sour yeast. 

We have had a beautiful rain. I was in the garden 
this forenoon, hoeing and transplanting flowers; all 
vegetation appeared to smile; and as I contemplated 
the beauty and sublimity of nature, my heart bounded 
with gratitude to the Creator for such profusion of fo 
liage, fruits and flowers, all bearing witness of the wis 
dom, goodness and omnipresence of a Derry. 

A Farmer’s Wirt 
Mahoning co., 6th mo., 1850. 
~2eo 


To make Sweet Pickles. 





Ep. O. Cutt.:—I send you the following recipe, by 
which our family make excellent sweet pickles of cher- 
ries, peaches, &c. : 

To a pound of sugar add one pint of vinegar, and 
pour scalding hot on the fruit; repeat this each day for 
six or seven days. The last scalding put in some spi- 

ces — cinnamon, allspice, cloves, mace, &c., a little of 
‘each. The vinegar and sugar should be poured off and 
heated and poured back on the fruit, six or seven times. 

Highland co., O J. G. 

«2-eeer 
Mrs. Swisshelm on Bad Husbands— Further Remarks 
by Aunt Patience. 





Mrs. Swisshelm, in a recent No. of the Saturday Vis- 
iter, says, “ We have had another letter from the lady 
who thinks men are all tyrants; and she stil] maintains 
her position.” After going on to say that in her opin- 


ion the world would not be decidedly benefitted by re- 
| cording the number of times that Billy Brown or Johnny 


Smith scolded their wives about thin beef steaks, and 
passing «a pr. per condemnation upon the disposition 
manifested by many to make the greatest possible ado 
about a divorce, as though the public had a right to pry 
into all the secret oriets of two whom the law has 
thought wise to separate, she comes out in the follow- 
ing characteristic remarks: 

“Many people very strangely mistake us, and think 


| because we are, and have so long been a zealous advo- 


cate of woman’s rights, we must therefore be a ‘man 
hater’—ready to cry out on all occasions, ‘O, the hor- 
rible men!’—think we have had some terrible expe- 
rience, and been most fearfully abused. Now, ladies, 
W e never were seriou &- 
ly imposed upon by anybody —never in our lives; and 
there have not been men enough born yet, nor even ba- 
bies that have become men, ever to impose upon, op- 
press or enslave us. All the legislatures in creation, 
combined, could never make us such a slave as some 
women write to tell us they are, even in despite of 
laws that would free them. Our father was a man, and 
when we were but ten years old we went with him to 
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eutered. It was once said of him, by one who kuew 


u well, ‘L have often looked at Thomas Cannon and 
, behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ 
“He was a man of singular purity of life—the best 
ud kindest of husbands and fathers. Atter twenty 
years spent together, his dying testimony to mother 
was, ‘You may have faults, Mary—of course there is 
no buman being without faults — but I never saw yours.” 
Ouce we had the dearest, and kindest, and bravest of 
We were the pride of his eyes and he of 
o ics, but death took him long ago, and we have adopted 
those the law has given us. [t would be hard to per- 
suade us that one of these has a serious fault, or indeed 
any fault at all. 

Then we have had a great deal of business inter- 
ise with men—very few women of our age have 
linc] more—and we seldom ever encountered a mean 
We have trusted some implicitly, who had the 
nue of being arrant rogues, and never had cause to 
it. We have our office in the midst of a great bee- 
f editors, reporters, pressmen and ‘devils,’ and 
ofen spend two days in the week there—sometimes 
back in the evening,and work by gas light unti] ten 
k; and for the lite of us, we cannot imagine where 

il. the bad men come irom.” 


a 


brothers. 


Now hold a moment, triend Jane, that will do for 
once. Weread—read o’er, your glorious defence of the 
other sex, ready to say ‘“‘amen’’ to every sentiment— 
aud how we gloried in the thought that there was one 
woman who would so far respect herself and her own 
rights, that she might sately eulogize the very class 
whom others might justly regard as oppressors. But 
our glorification soon ended. Wechanced to be seated 

the hospitable board of a farmer, a man whose soul 
could not well brook to see the weak oppressed by the 
strong, and he called our attention to the fact that inthe 
domestic arrangements of some families, not a hundred 
iniles trom the capital of our glorious State, there was 
tte most mean, selfish oppression. No matter what the 

vies of the patient wife, no matter how inclement 
the weather, husband and sons would stretch out their 
oug limbs by the kitchen fire while she weut to milk 
the cows; often obliged to go ankle deep in the mire 
tit the indolent louts had failed to see removed from 

; yard. 

Now, if these are not mean men, Mrs. 8., we will 
lock a little further, for sure we are, we have got on 

track of some at least. Perhaps the patient wite 
glit to rebel, and let them suffer the consequences of 

‘ttiug the cows go without milking, but the trouble 

isually is, there a.e several hungry litle ones that will 
make discordant music all day if mother does not see 
iat they are furnished with milk. 

Now, whether the present generation will ever be 
able to throw off the shackles or not, we cannot say; 
but we want to say to the girls, when you sce 
young men that will lounge about the house while thei: 

others milk the cows, just rememember that yeu have 
ound just the chapsto make up the genuine article that 
Mrs. Swisshelm has failed to find —mean, cont ‘mipti- 
ble, bad men. 





THE FARMER’S BOOK, 
TYVHE FARMER’S BOOK AND FAMILY INSTRUCTOR, em 


bracing the most important of the recent scientific discove- | 


ies connected with Practical Agriculture ; comprehending a de 
scription of the nature of soils, the natnre and value of manures, 
the cultivation of plants, the husbandry of domestic animals, the 
cultivation of fruits, and the general economy of the farm; to 
gether with a variety of information of value to all classes, espe 
cially the Farmer and the Domestic Family Circle. 
compiled from the best sources. By I. Pritts 
irge nunmer of engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
For sale at the Bookstore of 
Columbus, May 15. IN. WHITING & HUNTINGTON 


THRESHING MACHINES, 
4 ip subscribers are manufacturing and have on hand a large 
oumber of Pitts’ PATENT SEPARATORS. 


p C. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massilon, Stark co., Ohio, April 15, 1850 
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the very portals of heaven, and stood there while he| VALUAB 


Fessenden, | vol. 


LE WORKS ON FARMING, GARDEN- 

ING, HORTICULTURE, &ce. &c. 

ae Sale by l. N. WHITING & HUNTINGTON, Booksellers, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Agricultural Chemistry ; By Justus Liebig, 1 vol. 

do by James F. W. Johnston, 1 vol 

do by Charles Squarrey, 1 vol. 

lo by John Anthony Chaptal, 1 vol 

jo Familiar Letters on; by Liebig 
do Prize Essays on ; by Geo. Townes, 1 v 
do Catechism of; by James F. W. John- 

ston, 1 vol. 
American Husbandry, 2 volumes. 
‘The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist; by Thomas G 


Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 1300 Engravings, 1378 pages ; by 
. C, Loudon, | vol. 8 vo. 

European Agriculture and Rural Economy, 2 vols. 8 vo 
Elements of Agriculture ; by F. G. Skinner, 1 vol. 

The Farmers’ Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs; 


by C. W. Johnston, 1 vol. 8 vo., 1165 pages 


Farmers’ Library ; by J. 8S. Skinner, 2 vols 8 vo. 
Farmers’ Dictionary ; by D. P. Gardner, 1 vol 
Farmers’ Treasure; by F. Falkner, to which is added Produc- 
tive Farming, by Joseph A. Smith. 1 vol. 
Farmers’ Companion; by the late Hon. Jesse Buel, 1 vol 
Farmers’ Land Measurer ; by James Pedder, 1 vol. 
Journal of Agriculture ; by J. 8S. Skinner, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Manures, or the Farmers’ Guide and Field Companion; by 
Campbell Morfit, 1 small vol. 
The Principles of Agriculture ; by Albert D. Thayer, 1 vol. 8 vo 
The Practical Farmer, Gardener, and House Wife ; by Edward 
James Hooper, 1 vol. 
Produce Tables; by William W. Alcott, 1 vol 
Productive Farming ; by J. A. Smith, 1 vol 
Popular Vegetable Physiology, 1 vol. 
The Potatoe Plant; by Altred Smee, | vol. 
The Sugar Beet and Manufacture of Sugar, 1 vol 
The Sugar Planters’ Manual; by W. J. Evans, M. D., 1 vol. 
A Treatise on Agriculture; by John Armstrong, with notes by 
J. Buel, 1 vol. 
The Western Farmer and Gardener, | vol. 8 vo 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
The American Herd Book; vy Lewis F. Allen, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
The American Shepherd ; by L. A. Morrell, 1 vol 
The American Poultry Book; by Micajah Cook 
‘The American Poulterers’ Companion. 
Complete Farrier and Horse Doctor, 1 vol. 
Cattle—Their Breeds, Management and Diseases, 1 vol. 
Clater on Diseases of Horses; by J. 5. Skinner, 1 vol. 
Clater and Youatt’s Cattle Doctor; by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 
Domestic Animals; their Management, &c.; by R. L. Allen 
Diseases of Animals; or American Veterinarian; by S. W 
Cole, 1 vol. 
Food of Animals and the Fattening ot Cattle; by R. D. Thomp- 
son. 
Hind’s Farriery, 1 vol. 
The Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound ; by W. Miles 
Milch Cows; a Treatise on; by John 5S. Skinner, 1 vol. 
Mason’s Farriery and Stud Book, 1 vol 
The Pig; Breed, Mangagement, Feeding of ; by Wm. Youatt 
Youatt on the Horse; with an Essay on the Horse and Mul 
by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
r FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 
American Fruit Culturist; by J. J. Thomas, 1 vol. 
American Forest Trees; by D. J. Browne, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America; by A. J. Downing, 1 vol 
Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Garden; by Patrick Niell, 1 vol. 
Guide to the Orchard ; by Michael Floy, 1 vol 
The Mulberry Tree and the Raising of Silk Worms 
New American Orchardist ; by William Kendrick 
Trees and Fruits, 2 vols. 
The Vine Dresser’s Guide ; 
GARDI 
an Gardener ; by Bernard McMahon, 1 vol. 8 vo 
lo do by William Cobbett, 1 small vol 
The Family Kitchen Garden ; by Robert Buist, 
Encyclopedia ot Gardening; by J. C 
1000 engravings, 1270 pages. 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden, 1 vol. 
The New American Gardener ; by ‘Thomas G. Fessenden 
FLORICULTURE 
American Flower Garden Directory ; by Robert Buist, 1 vol, 
Complete Florist, 1 vol paper. 
Encyclopedia of Plants; by J C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo 
Every Lady Her Own Flower Garden, | vol. 12 mo 
| Elements of Horticulture; by J. E. Fessenden 
| Florist’s Manual; by H. Bourne, A. B., 1 vol. 
| Hortus Britanicus; by J. C. Loudon, 1 vol 
Hand Book of Plants and Fruits; by L. G. Chapin, 1 vol 
| Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden; by Mrs. Loudon 
} Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture ; by A. J. Dow- 
ning. 
Manual of Roses ; by William R. Prince, 1 vol 
Plants of Boston and ita Vicinity; by Jacob Bigelow. 
The Rose; its History, Culture of; by S. B. Parsons, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
The Rose Manual; by Kubert Buist, 1 vol. 
The Theory of Horticuiture; by John Lindley, 1 vol. 
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Onto CuttivaTor OFFice, July 30, 1850 

Nothing of much interest can be found in market quotations at | 
the present time, We hear of no movement as yet in the way of | 
purchasing new wheat, except in small lots for home demand | 
For this purpose the price paid at Cincinnati is 75 cts., and at 
Cleveland 85 cts —other places 70 to 80 cts. per bushel; but deal | 
ers are unwilling to buy largely, as yet, at these rates, owing to 
the low prices of flour. Corn, oats, hay, potatoes, and other 
farm products generally continue to command good prices. 

Crncinnatt, July 29 Flour, 4.35@4.50; wheat, new, 70@75 ; 
corn, 46@48; oats, 40@43; flax seed has declined to $1; pork, 
mess, $10; cheese, good W. R., 6 cts.; butter for packing and 
keg, 74 @8 cts., roll, 10@12%% ; eggs, 7@9 cts. doz. 

To.Evo, July 27. Flour, $4@4 1249; wheat nominal 80 cts 
corn, 50; oats, 38@40; pork, mess, 10.50@ $11; butter, rolls, 10 
@12%. 

New York, July 27. Flour, 5.50@ 5.75 to $6 for Genesee and 
extra Ohio; wheat, prime. 1.25@1.30; corn, 62@63 cts.; oats, 
45@46cts.; pork, 8.37@10.37 for prime and mess. 
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DORKING FOWLS. 
YENHE subscriber has for sale several hundred very superior 
Dorking Chickens, principally hatched in March and April, 
and now of a good size for disposal. His stock is warranted pure, 
being of his own importation, subsequently crossed by fowls pro 
cured from L. F. Allen, Esq., of Black Rock, so as to prevent de- 
terioration from breeding in and in. ee 
After trying almost al] the most famous breeds of fowls, inclu- 
ding Malay, ‘(now so much overpraised under several names,)| ryyy 
Poland Top Knot, Game, Xc., &c., he has come to the conclusion 1 
that taking all their valuable qualities into consideration. such as 
size, quality of flesh, hardiness, number and size of eggs, and 
quiet disposition, that they are decidedly the best and most prof: | 


itable of any breed. ; ways received the first premium when exhibited at State and 
hey lay early and make excellent mothers, as an instance of | county agricultural fairs. It will thresh and clean from 300 to 500 
which thirty hens set this spring have raised upwards of three | }y .hels of wheat, or 600 to 1000 bushels of oats per day ; frequent- 
hundred chickens, and the greater part of them have recommenc- | ly th reshing over 100 bushels of wheat per hour, ~ 
ed laying again. ™ esti I also manufacture “ Pitts’ improved Double Pinion Horse Pow- 
The price per pair will be from $2 to $2 50, according to quali-| o- » which for stre ngth, ease, durability and cheapness of repair, is 
ty, including box for holding, and will be forwarded from Detroit} 1) ¢¢ surpassed. ; 
y express or otherwise as directed, free of duty or charge, or| Wop” My Separators and Horse Powers are all warranted to be 
they will be delivered to order, in Sandusky by steamer Arrow, | a better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and it they 
f preferred. Orders with remittance should be addressed to the | qo not prove on trial to be so, I will take them off the hands oj 


subscriber at Detroit post office, and will be promptly attended | tp, purchaser, at the price he may pay me for them. 
t JaMEs DouGaLL . _ 








1E above cut is arepreeentation of the celebrated “ Pitts’ Sep 
arator,” as manufactured by the subscriber at his “ Agricul- 
tural Machine Shop,” Springfield, Clark county, Ohio. It is the 
ame machine that has stood, and now stands unrivalled, by an 
machine for threshing and cleaning grain in existence. It has al- 














, : | Springfield, May 1, 1850. JOHN A, PITTS. 
Rosebank, near Amherstburg W., Aug. 1, 1850, | 
0 —— | THE AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
N oS PREMIT COMPANY 
DENSMORE’S PREMIUM AT. VINCENNES, INDIANA. 
STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. | CHARTER UNLIMITED : GRANTED JAN. 2, 1850: CAPITAL, $50,000! 

ry. HIS Machine has now been in use more than two years. Be-| [[VOR the Insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and 
l . tween one and two thousand of them have been sold in this | Cattle of every description, against the combined nsks of 


State, and it is believed that no implement ever gave better satis Fire, Water, Accident and Disease. 
faction. Its construction is simple; it has but one knife, which is Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 


attached to the ewinging arms, in such a manner as to give it an | DIRECTORS. 

blique sliding cut. It is every way convenient, substantial and} Joseph G. Bowman, ‘George D. Hay, Hon. Abner T. Ellis, 
durable, ItcutsHAY,STRAW AND CORN STALKSwithgreater| Hiram Decker, m. p., John Wise, Ambram Smith, 
rapidity and ease than any other Machine in use, and is conve-|} Isaac Mass, Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Thos. Bishop. 
niently adjusted to cut any length which may be desired | JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres'’t. 

it has taken the first premium in most of the fairs where it has | B. S. WuItNey, Secretary Ww. Burtcn, Treasurer. 

been exhibited, some twenty in number, County and State Fairs, | Jos. F. Smrru, Agent at Columbus, O. 
and in 1848, atthe Fair of the American Institute, held inthecity| Vincennes, March 15, 1850. 
of New York, it was awarded the First Premium! | AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL im. 

This Machine was patented June 6th, 1848, by the subscriber, | PLEMENTS, &c. 
and he is now selling off his rights on liberal terms. _ i | Ww: are in receipt ot a large arsortment of Agricultural and 

Address BYRON DENSMORE, Horticultural Implements, &c., all of the choicest patterns 


Brockport, N. Y., Aug. 1-3t oam 


: and varieties. They embrace in part, Side Hill, Subsoil and oth- 
G, W. Epacoms is traveling agent for the State of Ohio. 


er Plows, Geddes’ Harrow, 22 and 26 teeth, Cultivators, Fanning 





- al a aoe halailelainasfalineiiniae: ideale ~~ | Mills, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Churns, Road Scrapers, Corn 

235 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. and Cob Crushers, Seed Sowers, Corn Planters, Grain Cradles, 

WISH to sell, at priva 235 acres of land in Washington | Hand and Horse Hay Rakes, Ox Yokes and Bows, Forks, Veget- 

township, Morrow county, Ohio, 8 miles north of Mt. Gilead, | able Cutters, Horticultural Tool Chests, Endless Chain Horse 
the county seat, and 34 of a mile from the depot of the Cleveland | Power and Thresher, &c., &c. 








te sale, 





and Columbus Railroad. The land is of superior quality, wel! For sale at the Seed Store of 
adapted to farming and grazing purposes, and extremely well JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 
ered. This tract is divided into two farms—80 acres, with 20 Lower Market Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


mproved, and 135, with 85 improved. The improvements on Cincinnati, June 1st, 1850.--4t. 
both lots lie together, convenient for one farm. The subscriber 


Ww sell either, or both, on very reasonable terms. For further SEVENTH STREET PLOW FACTORY. 








mre Yah es : : ana, orla. Morrow county, YARRETT & CUOTTMAN, manufacturers of Steel and Cast 
ew v4 lars inquire of CHARLES ELLI0TT, lberia, a = — G Mould Plows, Seventh street, first door west of Main, Cincin- 
es 7 __._. | nati Ohio. We keep on hand a generally assortment of plows, 
ee 3 ' | of our own patterns, such as sod, side hill, right and left handed 
CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE, plows, all of which are warranted to be made of good materials, 
FEW thorough-bred Short Horn Durham Bulls, one year old | and to perform well, or they can be returned. April 1. 
yas > om some e st approved Ohio Company's | —— _———-- —— —— —— — -~——— ---—— 
a P ast, bred from some of the most apy t I | CASH PAID FOR WOOL. 


tan gh-bred Ayrshire yearling Bull; anda few grade | "JHE subscriber will pay the highest market price in cash for 

he am here Nace ee ee ee 200,000 pounds of wool. Persons at a distance having wool 

{e Those wishing to purchase will do well to cail and see to sell will be called upon by sending me word when they are 

them. JONA. and JACOB PIERCR. | ready tocell. Call at the 24 Dry Goods store south of the old 
re . Clark c _O., July Ist, 1850 market house, and you will get all your wool is worth in cash. 
ny ee OT NS | Columbus, May], 1850 F C. SESSIONS 
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